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BULTBRATU RS. 


TO THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


Mountain of art! sublime, mysterious pile ! 
Eye of the desert! Desolation’s throne ! 
Undeluged Ararat of time! lone isle, 
Left in the ocean of oblivion ! 





Marvel of marvels! Titan relic vast ! 
Gigantic gnomen of the boundless sand ! 

Link of eternities to come and past ! 
Stupendous vestige of a voiceless land! 


What times—what deeds—what changes hast thou seen ! 
What throngs have gazed upon thy wondrous form ! 

Where are they now? Whole empires, that have been 
Young in thine eld, have banqueted the worm ! 


Kings, sages, conquerors—the god-styled race 
Who once gave glory to A.gyptia’s name, 

Mixed with the dust, may now, perchance, deface 
The very monument that told their fame. 


Extending, at thy basement, far and wide, 

Dwindling to nought where thou art nearest Heaven, 
Thou art, in shape, the symbol of their pride, 

Whose vastest thoughts to earth alone were given. 


Fain would we learn the legend of thy birth ; 

Fain know why thus thou load’st the weary plain : 
But, ponderous fabric ! incubus of earth! 

Thy stones are silent—our research is vain. 


Thou hast no record : all hath pass’d away, 
Save that by Time’s sarcastic hand alone, 
Scrawl'd on the dusty tablets of decay :— 
“ This was his work—the great, the proud unknown !” 


SONNET. 





the dish she had found so delicious, was the heart of her lover. This adventure | 
has, for ages past, continued to be related at Courcy; but distorted by fables, | 
that do more honour to the imagination than to the erudition of the inhabitants. 

Some will shew, with the best faith in the world, the dungeon in which the lady 

was confined ; others, with equal assurance, point out the very stone upon which | 
the cook prepared the horrible repast. ‘The worthy Picardians quite overlovk | 
| the circumstance that the chateau de Farel, the scene of the tragedy, is twelve | 
j leagues from de Courcy, near St. Quentin. “ Et voila bien comme on ecrit | 
| Uhistoire !” | 
| But all the legends of de Courcy are not so sombre. We shall give one, the | 
details of which are full of “ bizzarrerie.” It is related, that in the year 1120, 
| Enguerrand, the second Sire de Courcy, was one day informed that a lion was | 
ravaging the environs of his castle. How a lion found its way into Picardy, is | 
a peint that we shall not stop to examine; but this lion devoured cattle, and | 
sometimes men, and spread terror through the country. In such a conjuncture, 
could Enguerrand hesitate what course to pursue? Without any other com- 
panion ghat a peasant, who undertook to show him the lion’s den, armed only | 
| with his sword and shield, he set out. About two leagues distant from de Courcy, 





jina wild and desolate spot, in the middle of a thick forest, the peasant showed 
| Enguerrand the lion, at the moment that he was almost upon him. 


*¢ Oh, oh,” | 
said le Sire de Courcy, “ Tu me l'as de pres montré !”’ and, attacking courageous- | 
ly the animal, soon slew him, and shortly after, on the very spot, says the Chro- | 
nicle, in conjunction with Saint Norbert, founded the abbey of Premontré ; an | 
appellation he gave to it in memory of the words, “ Tu me !'as de pres montré.” 

At the later period, a figure of a lion was placed upon a stone pedestal, sup- 
ported by three other lions, before the entrance of the strong tower. A singu- 


| lar ceremony was established and kept up till the revolution of 1789; and which 


some old people, still living, recollect to have witnessed. Three times a year— | 
at Christmas, Easter, and the Pentecost, the prior of Nogent, a rich convent of | 
the Benedictine order, founded by the Sires de Courcy, would arrive at the castle | 
in the garb of a labourer, with a whip in his hand, and a sack of corn behind 
him, mounted upon a cart-horse, to the ears and tail of which were attached | 
numerous small cakes. In this singular guise, the abbé rode three times round | 
the lion, cracking his whip; he then dismounted, did homage to the lion, and 
distributed the cakes to the spectators. All this was performed in the presence 
of the Sire de Courcy and the officers of his household. If there was only | 
wanting a nail in the equipment of the horse; or if he was guilty of theslightest 





Methought my Love was dead. O’twas a night 
Of dreary weeping, and of bitter wo ! 
Methought I saw her lovely spirit go 
With lingering looks into yon star so bright, 
Which then assumed such a beauteous light, 
That all the fires in heaven compared with this 
Were scarce perceptible to my weak sight. 
There seem’d henceforth the haven of my bliss; 
To that I turn’d with fervency of soul, 
And pray’d that morn might never break again, 
But o'er me that pure planet still remain. 
Alas! o’er it my vows had no controul. | 
The lone star set: I woke; ful! glad, I deem, | 
To find my sorrow but a Lover's Dream! 
——. 


CHATEAU DE COURCY. 
In that part of Picardy, situated between Saint Quentin and Soissons, about 
four leagues from the latter city, in the middle of a magnificent valley, and upon 
a mountain of no very great elevation, but which commands a prospect at once | 
varied and picturesque, the traveller beholds a small town, entirely surrounded | 
by walls, flanked by strong towers, the aspect of which insensibly leads back the | 
mind to the middle ages. The approaches to this town are steep and rugged. | 
Four dark and ponderous gates, between enormous towers, pierced with loop. | 
holes, impart to it a formidable appearance ; somewhat softened, however, by 
the romantic charm of the ivy that festoons the exterior walls. On the south 
side, upon the same mountain, there are seen four towers, of prodigious thickness, 
connected by high ramparts, forming an irregular square ; from the centre of 
which arises another tower, beautiful from its strength and the elegance of its | 
proportions, which commands the town and an immense extent of country. | 
Within these walls, there formerly existed a chateau, the name of which has 
| 
' 
! 


been rendered famous by the illustrious race to which it belonged. 

Built by Enguerrand de Courcy the Great, one of the most eminent French 
Barons of the twelfth century, this chateau was, for 300 years, the cradle of the 
Raouls and the Enguerrands de Courcy. The last of the race, Enguerrand, the 
7th, united, in his own person, all the glory of his ancestors—an archduke of 
Austria, earl of Bedford, in England, count of Soissons, and connected with the 
highest offices at the courtof France ; held up as a model of bravery and loyalty, 
courted by all the Kings of Europe, and particularly by Edward the Third of 
England, who gave him his daughter in marriage. Endowed with a thousand 
brilliant qualities—handsome in person, cultivated in mind—this Sire de Courcy 
died of the wounds he received in the crusade against Bajazet, on the disastrous 
day of Nicopolis. It is worthy of remark, that, in the first crusade, led by Gode- 
froy de Bouillon, a Sire de Courcy greatly distinguished himself; and that, in 
every subsequent one, a hero of this name died upon the field of honour; in 
short, that the last of the de Courcys sealed, with his blood, the last of these 
pious wars. ‘There were no more crusades, or Sires de Courcy, after the battle 
of Nicopolis. 

Now a-days, the gates of this noble castle are no longer guarded by numerous 
men at arms. The formidable outworks that defended its approaches, the pon- 
derous draw-bridge that fell at the sound of the stranger's horn, claiming hospi- 
tality—all are now in ruins, or have disappeared. Inthe place of the gallant 
knights, and their martial train, who made the lofty hall resound with the echo 
of their armed heels, the traveller sees but a few inhabitants, in a state of the 
most abject wretchedness ; at those gothic windows, from which, so many tines, 
the beauteous Chatelaine threw, with her white hand, to her lover, setting out | 
for the burning plains of Syria, the bracelet, the “ gage d'amour,” if you now | 
perceive a human creature, it will be some hideous old beggar-woman, who has 
dug fer herself an asylum amid the ruins; and who holds out her dishevelled 
hand, into which the wanderer must deposit an offering, to escape her maledic- 
tions. There, where the Chatelain de Courcy sighed his tender complaints and | 
his love for the Dame de Farel, you will hear but the croakings of the raven, or 
the shrill cry of the owls, those ill-omened minstrels, whom the noise of your 
footsteps frighten to their gloomy retreats. Seek no more for traces of those | 
lofty halls, of those immense apartments, which the almost regal magnificence 
of the Sires de Courcy had embellished with feudal splendour ; for ruins, and 
nothing but ruins, covered with ivy, wild roses, and parasite plants, are all that 
you will find. A single edifice, among this chaotic mass still remains to attest 
its former magnificence. The strong tower, that incomparable pile, rears proudly 
to the heavens a lofty front, assailed in vain for centuries by the tempest, whiten- 
ed with age, but still majestic ; three of its sides were rent by an earthquak 
200 years ago, but its wails, twenty-two feet thick, and its solid foundations, will 
yet survive more than one generation. 

Like all other feudal manors, the chateau de Courcy has its legends. One 
terrible catastrophe, known te every one, and which has inspired more than one 
poet and romancer, is connected with this spot, by the name of its hero. We 
allude to the ill-fated loves of the Chatelain de Courcy and the Dame de la Farel. | 
Who has not felt horror-struck on reading this frightful drama? Who has not 
been deeply affected, in dwelling upon the maddening grief of the unfortunate | 
mistress of the brave Chatelain, when her barbarous husband informs her, that | 





| ed an unbecoming disposition ; a singular ceremony, that has broadly the stamp 


| who promised to convert the old chateau into a hunting lodge for the princes, his 


| by his officers 


mcongruity during the ceremony, he was immediately confiscated for the benefit 
of the.officers. The spectators used te relate, that nothing could be mute ri- 
otculous, than the anxious care with which “the servant of the abbé watched afl 
the movements of his charger, and theeeagerness with which he sought to make 
it keep down its tail, in order to avoid the rigorous clause, whenever it manifest- | 


of the national gaiety of France. 

After having changed masters, at least, twenty times, since the extinction of | 
the House that founded it, the chateau de Courcy became, at the first revolution, | 
national property—“ une proprieté communale.” Some years ago, the Duke of | 
Orleans, whose immense forests are situated in this neighbourhood, expressed a 
desire to possess the oldchateau. Long negotiations were entered into between 
the Prince and the commune, but the parties could not agree upon the price. 
The revolution of July decided the bargain. The commune, which had refused 
the offer of the Duke of Orleans, yielded to that of the King of the Fiench, 


sons. ‘Thus, the new Civil List became, for the trifling sum of 6000 francs, 
possessed of an immense chateau, the materiel of which, is, at least, worth 
200,000, independent of its historical value, which is above all price. 

There is in the history of these old walls, recollections, upon which their ac- 
tual possessor, Louis Philippe, may deeply meditate. During the minority of 
Saint Louis, when Queen Blanche, of Castille, the mother of the young king, 
governed the kingdom as regent, a conspiracy, in which seme of the most power- 
ful nobles were engaged, was laid for the purpose of dethroning the king. The 
league gained strength ; and at an assembly of the conspirators, it was proposed | 
to offer the crown to a man, who, by his consanguinity to the king, his great 
riches, and his private worth, appeared worthy of wearing it. This man, daz- 
zled for a moment by the splenduur of so brilliant an offer, allowed himself to | 
be seduced by the proud desire of becoming the head of the most powerful mo- | 
narchy in the world. He yielded to their solicitations, ordered a magnificently | 
Jewelled crown to be made for himself, and tried it on in his chateau, surrounded 
But, suddenly blushing at his presumptuous pride, and horror- 
struck at his treason, he cast away the guilty signs of his usurped power, solicit- 
ed, and obtained the king's pardon, anc died one of the firmest pillars of the | 
throne. The individual was named Enguerrand, the third Sire de Courcy ; | 
and it was he who built the chateau that now belongs tothe King of the French. | 

In 1818, the Duchess of Berry visited the chateau de Courcy ; the poor still | 
recollect ‘ La bonne Duchesse.”” She was accompanied by the Duc d‘Orleans. 
In 1833, the Blanche de Castille of the present age, is a prisoner in the citadel 
of Blaye, and the Seigneur de Courcy has enriched his brows with the regal 
diagem of “la jeune France.” 


i me 

THE WALHAM WAG. 
From the Diary of a Joke-Hunter. 
Sam answered my knock. ‘ Master's out, sir,’’ said he; “ found | 
himself very queer and quisbyish this morning, so he’s took the Fulham stage, 
and gone down to Mr. Hook's.” Felt exceedingly queer and quisbyish myself, 
and determined on following the example of so gooda judge. Made the best of | 
my way to the White Horse Cellar. Mat Webster was there—clean as usual, 
bat evidentiy down upon his luck. Inquired the reason. ‘* Why it’s a blue look 
out, master,” said he. ‘‘ Here now arter trying for more nor a month, and spend- 
ing within a trifle, one and ten pence to bring the thing to a final commencement, 
they turns their beggarly backs and laughs in my face. Only I couldn't afford it, 
mind me, I'd ha’ set to and kicked ’em!"’ Begged hima to afford me further par- 
ticulars. ‘* Why, to tell you the truth, master,” said Mat, “I thought I'd made 
my fortin—but my inwention’s all smoke, it seems—other people inwented the 
same thought years ago. I found the way to make a shilling bottle o’ blacking 
for two pence—winegar included ; but the blacking-makers calis that extrawa- 
gant, and says a shilling’s worth, bottle and all, only costs ’em five farthings—or 
else how should I think they could live ?” 

Condoled with Mat on his misfortune, and inquired for the queerest coachman. 
Mat said that Walham Jem was the rummest kiddy on the road, barring Duck- 
nosed Dick. “But the latter warment,” added Mat, “arn’t so conwersible 
that’s Jema coming up—he with the blue muzzle and white hat, what looks so 
wicked—him there what's all clothes and hands—barring his face. I had occa- 
sion to tip him a dig in the ogle t'other day, and you see, master, he hadn’t struck 
my colours yet.” 

Jem now approached —“ Fulham, sir,” said he ; “a box wacant.” Agreed to 
ride by his side, and in rather more than ten minutes we started. Over the 
stones conversation was out of the question, but the moment we got on the road 
we had ‘a talk” to the following effect 

“ Bad black eye that of yours, Jem—how did you get it?” 

** | was trying to wink, sir.” 

“ Your near horse is lame in the off fore-foot, Jem 1?’ 
“High grand-actioned horse that! Lamed himself last night by striking his 
toe against his upper teeth. Been a charger !” | 

“ ‘The other’s lame too—” 

“* Yes: he trod upon a frog—poor thing !” } 

‘* How he whistles !” j 

** Ah! he’s unwaluable, sir. Got a thrush in each foot,” 








| 


* * * 


eas a 

“What time will you reach Fulham ?” 

“T shall draw the boot of my wehecle on the foot of the bridge preciselyat 
eleven.” , 

“Why, you're a punster, I perceive !”’ 

“No; I’ma Chelseaman—birth, parentage, and education.” 

“Write a good hand!” 

“Not at all—I was born a pen-shunner—close by the college: but for all that 
Ican make my mark toa receipt for any amount. ‘Twig this here old gentle- 
man— Fulham, sir!’"—I only says that to plague him. He’s a rear-admiral. 
Rear indeed, and can’t ride a rocking-horse! He won’t travel with me?” 

‘How have you offended him?” 

‘Why one night when we got to his door, being a mighty uppish sort of a 
cove, he wouldn’t lean on my arm ; which the step was broken, and down he fel!- 
flat upon the poreh. ‘ Why, admiral,’ says I, ‘you've struck your flag!” 

‘“* So you lost your passenger by your joke ?” : 

“ Joke—lI can't see, no joke in it.” 

“Then you don’t know what a joke is.” 

“Don't It Only look at this lady with the little boy in her arms what’s com-- 
ing—now this is what I calls a joke. ‘Beg your pardon, ma’am, there’s the- 
child’s shoe—-—on its foot!” Did you twig how flustrated she was—and how 
she looked about her; and how, when I said ‘on its foot,’ she half-laughed, 
half-frowned, and went off blushing, giggling, and biting her lip. I had a joke 
with Buckle what keeps the Goat and Boots this morning. I made a little hole 
in a horrindge, sucked all the juice out, and then blowed it up with my breath so 
as to make it look quite nat’ral. Along comes Buckle in a gig with his wife ; 
and just as we was passing one another, I tusses him this here make-believe hor- 
rindge. ‘'Thankye, Jem,’ says he, while it was falling—but when he cotched it 
in his whip-hand and found it crumple up to nothing in his grasp—Oh, crickey ! 
—Here he comes—solus and sulky—left his wife at Walham Green I reckon— 
won't speak I can see. ‘ Buckle—Buckle—(and Jem pointed to the vacant seat 
in the gig as he spoke)—whiy Buckle you’ve dropped your tongue !’ ” 

‘« Now that's a very fair joke. Buckle himself turned round and shook his fist 
and grinned at you for it.” 

“ Well, Ican‘t see nothing of a joke in it for my part. 
exactly what a joke was. Then I shouldn’t lose no passengers—nor yet get 
laughed at so often. Now there was tother day, Mr. Coggan says to Blanch— 
no, Mr. Blanch says to Mr. Coggan, ‘ Coggan,’ says he, ‘ that there breed o” ban- 
tams I bought of you don’t answer—they’re all cocks.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says I,. 
‘there's ome «  :fort—if you don’t get no chickens you gets lots of crows.” 
With that bot uf'om set to and laughed at me—quite disagreeable. Well, 
presently Coggan says to Blauch, says he, ‘ It's all the same cocks or hens—for 
no fowls could thrive in such a hole of a hen-house as that—the water comes in 
from all quarters—it’s a regular fishpond.’ ‘That's true enough,’ says I, ‘for 
one day I saw a perch or two in it myself.” Upon this they laughed at me worse 
than before; but when they began to talk about Mr. Coggan’s own poultry 
—fine black Spanish birds as ever was s2en, with combs as big as beef 
steaks and white ear-bags just like pillow cases, I made an observation 
which they took up in such a way as put my pipe out completely. 
‘ Tellee what it is,’ said Mr Coggan, ‘do all in the power of man, and some- 
times birds will fail as well as coachmasters. Now there’s my stock—they 
don’t half get on—not as I could wish ; can't tell how it is—but they’re overrun 
with vermin.’ ‘That's odd too, sir,’ says I, ‘ for no fowls’ head can be better 
combed.’ This innocent obserwation o° mine got me a dig in the ribs on one 
side from Mr. Coggan, and a ditto ditto on t’other from Mr. Blanch, and away 
they went, quite ungentlemanly, laughing at me like Winkin.” 

“ Who was Winkin, Jem?” 

“ A printer's apprentice, what run away with little ‘ Gin and Bitters,’ Mother 
Waterton’s barmaid at the Red Cow, and hung himself two days arter, because 
her breath always smelt of pump water. There goes Miss Evelina Devilena 
Thingumbob—the female swell—she’s cut me for a downright good honest 
hagshun. In course, sir, you.can’t be so hignorunt as not to know that bustle is 
tin, which means money. Very well. One day I sets her down at the bottom 
of Bond-street, and arter she'd paid me—while I was putting up the steps—I 


a 


I wish I knowed 


| sees a farthing on the flags; so thinking in course it was her property, I runs 


arter her, calling out, ‘ Hollo ma‘’am—yoa've dropped your dustle? Wi that 
she puts down one hand just under her waist in front, and t’other like lightening 
just under her waist behind, where in some out-and-out swell ladies, there’s an 
Opening to the pocket,—which, what with nutinegs, nutmeg graters, the cup- 
board keys, and so forth, makes thein stick out so in that department. * Good 
God’ says she, * my bustle!’ and she'd have fainted if I hadn't shewed her the 
farthing. Yon'd hardly believe it, may be, but as sure as I’m here sitting, she 
slapped my face and won't never ride wi’ me since. Now there's a gentle- 
man at that bow-window—he in the green coat, with the smutty mug—what 
looks as though he'd rubbed his face again a nigger—we calls him Dr. Tar- 


| paulin—” 


«Why? 
“] suppose, because he's the biggest liar going : he'll make you believe the 
most unbelievable thing whatsomever—and then laugh at you for believing it. He 
always rides with me. Tellee why—though I don't see no reason in it. There 
was a bit of a heifer—a poor stinted thing—a downright calf to all appearance, 
met with a misfortune on Barnes’ Common—she fell down a quarry and died 
Nobody owned her: so Dr. Tarpaalin had her lugged up to his shop—he’s 
wetinary surgeon—to make into a skeleton. While he was a opening her, I 
popped in with a horse what had got the grease—my fellow servant had bastert 
him so, and by Jingo, the poor little hannimal proved to be in calf.‘ Why she's 
nothing but a calf herself,’ says Dr. Tarpaulin. * Well,’ says I, putting in my 
spoke. ‘I've often heard of such a thing before, but this is the wery first time 
ever I saw a weal within a weal.’ ‘Jem,’ says he, ‘ that’s a good un!’ and he’s 
rid with me regular ever since because o° that common obserwation, which he 
must have heard ten thousand times afore.” 
“ Allow me to tell you it was a joke. Jem 
“No such thing, sir, axing your pardon: this is a joke as you shall see. 
There’s Mr. Burchell’s man, and Colonel! MacLeod’s man—both blackeymoors 
—standing at their masters garden gates, and looking down the road as if they 
was a waiting for the milkman or surmmat, while all the time the lazy wagabones 
is doing nothing but dawdling to see my coach pass. Now you'll please to notice 
how I'll make ’em front about. ‘The nearest—this here chap to the left, is Mr. 
Burchell’s Pompey—‘I say Inkey-face’—did ee see how he turned? Now for 
other; ‘ Hollo! Alabaster—what’s lignum whitey’ ‘There—he knows his 
name, because for why? Alabaster and Inkey-face is all one—black and white 
being the same thing. Some people calls me ‘ Gipsey,’ because I'm brownish 
—and others knows me by the name of ‘ Lilly white,’ for the same reason. — 
But dash my rags, if here an’t some o’ the Royal family —notice the coachman 
This gentleman was worthy of notice ; his livery coat was intensely sc irlet; his 
complexion crimson, his eye lurid and blood-shot. My companion hallooed to 
him in stentorian tones as the two vehicles passed each other, “ Why coachee ! 


you louks if you'd been put in a smith’s forge, and blowed red-hot.” 
i it th + } t the top of Fult 

“Jem, I must ride with you again set me down at the topo ulham 
town.” 

“ Thankye, sir, but afore we reaches the corner, talking of jokes, I'll make 
bold to tell you the best joke I knows. One night, ‘twas my last journey, I’e 
just stepped into Jermyn-street to get a go of Kennet ale, to wash down my 
wittles, while my wehicle was at the cellar ; when, as I was coming back, T puts 


up my foot on a stone what propped a post in St. James’s-street, to tie my shoe. 
Well, it so happened, that just then, some noblemen, who'd lost all he had, as L 
should think, at one of the club-houses, comes along,—chock full of fury, with- 
out having nobody to abuse—when he sees me bent double with my back towards 


























him. So—mind me, we'd no acquaintance, it was the first time we met—he 
takes a bit of a run and gives me a kick behind what sends me bang into the 
middle of the road, saying, says he, ‘D—n you! you're always tying that 
shoe ” ” 

“ Well! and what did you do?” 

“T laughed fit to split my sides; for thinks I, he’s lost his sin; and sup- 
posing I’d been regularly cleaned out at a club-house, and set eyes on a coach- 
man, what I’d never seen afore, a-tying his shoe under a lamp-post, J should 
have made so free as to kick him into the middle of the road, saying, says I, 
‘D—n you! you're always tying that shoe of your's !'—Now, that to my fancy, 
is a joke.” 





—— 


PRESENT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE OF THE BRI- 
TISH ARMY. 
WITH REMARKS ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Atan eventful time like the present, when so many parts of Europe are 
agitated by intestine broils and foreign dissensions, of which the wisest states- 
men cannot pretend to see the consequences, and when the constitution of our 
own country is still reeling undera shock from which her recovery seems yet 
alarmingly doubttul, it is with confidence and pride that the officers and men of 
the British army can appeal to all her patriots to bear witaess to their conduct 
during the disturbances of the public peace in England, and the more general and 
violent commotions of Ireland. That fearful spirit which, under the insidious 
name of Reform, has produced these dangerous convulsions,—which has carried 
division into the homes of the most united families, severing the ties of rela- 
tionship and the oldest bonds of friendship; which has made the wild ambition 
of the young deafto the warning of the old, teaching men to despise the page of 
history, and to set their faith on the speculation of the theorist, to mistake pas- 
siun for political wisdom, and to disturb and confuse all those interests the union 
of which had carried the country through every peril—in vain has this spirit of 
reform, as it is so grossly miscalled, assumed every delusive shape to infuse its 
doctrines into the British army, which, to its lasting honour, has kept aloof from 
the baleful contagion. ‘4 

The sanguinary riots of Bristol, and the rebellious and desperate condition of 
Ireland, have put to the most severe and satisfactory proof the high and loyal 
feeling which pervades the army, causing it to maintain that “esprit de corps” 
and respect for the laws and existing Government, in which alone consists the 
true patriotism of the soldier. Nor is it surprising that such a spirit should be 
found among them, when we fairly consider what has lately been the treatment 
and condition of our troops. Officered by gentlemen, and governed by the most 
equitable discipline in the world, how different has been the feeling of the soldier 
from that which lately showed itself among the agricultural classes. When the 
the veteran is worn out by the severity of service in distant climates and the fa- 
tigues of the duty at home, which the low establishment of the army renders 
unavoidable, he leaves his regiment with kind words from his officers, a pension 
to secure him from want, a testimony to produce of his character, and, above all, 
a conscious feeling that he has been worthy of his hire. How different must be 
his sensations from those of the worn-out labourer, who is driven to seek support 
from the parish authorities for his declining years and increasing infirmities. 
Where are the kind words and tribute of praise for his past industry! That 
very farmer who has perhaps had the best of his labour while he was yet able to 
work, is now the man who uses his selfish influence to get his old servant's 
allowance reduced to the very lowest proportion by which life canbe supported. 

But here, with infinite pain and reluctance, we must advert to the impolitic 
disposition recently shown by the civil authorities of the army, to depreciate 
the value of the soldier's services, and to shake his confidence, by making every 
change in the regulation respecting his pay and pensions, a descent in the scale 
of his present remuneration and future prospects. The soldier’s caste should be 
raised, not depreciated. 

The warrant of 1829, though framed on principles of the utmost economy, 
yet, from its just and wise distinctions as to good or bad conduct in the soldier 
discharged under its provisions, and from the equitable and (as we expected) per- 
manent character of its regulations, gave general satisfaction to the army, who 
knew the difficulties of the times, and acquiesced in the necessity of retrench- 
ment. To that warrant the soldier who had served twenty-one years in infantry, 
or twenty-four in cavalry, might, at his option, retire on the modified rate of 10d. 
a-day, or remain till age or want of health made him unfit for service, in which 
case he retired with the full rate, amounting to ls. or 1s. 2d, It was not sur- 
prising that this excellent regulation was received with satisfajction by the army. 
Many a good soldier, whose parents required assistance in their declining years, 
or who had other equally cogent avocations, took advantage of it and went home. 
Nor could any thing tend more to raise the pride and spirit of the men actually 
serving, or offer greater inducement to respectable youths to enlist, than the 
return of these men to their native places, satisfied with the past, and secured 
from want of the future, besides being yet free from infirmities, able to lay up 
some store for old age by mechanical or agricultural labour. 

Suddenly this part of the warrant was directed, in September, 1832, to be 
suspended. Are there any soldiers in the world but our own who would not have 
murmured at so severe a trial of their patience as this? But not a word was 
said ;—and will it be believed that their very patience and silence were after- 
wards quoted against them: ‘I am happy to learn that no complaint has reached 
your Lordship,” isthe argument which was actually urged as a vindication of this 
harsh measure in the official letter by which, after much representation from all 
the military authorities, it was mitigated, (though partially and witha very bad 
grace,) by the provision, that a few men of each corps might annually be recom- 
mended for the indulgence of retiring on the modified pension. Though the re- 
trospective operation was thus, in a sort of way, given up, yet by the new warrant 
the position of the soldier enlisting after the present year is materially altered, 
by the reduction of the modified rate from 10d. to 6d., and by not allowing it to 
be claimed at all till after 25 years’ service in the infantry or 28 in the cavalry, 
——thus adding four years’ further service to be worked out for a reduced pensiun. 

They who thus recklessly legislate for distant periods will, in the course of 
nature, be removed from their responsibility long before their laws come into 
operation. The term of twenty-four years will wear out many a stout soldier 
and many a weak government. One might really suppose that the author of 
these regulations may have said (like Sir Boyle Roche, in his celebrated speech 
in the House of Commons), ‘* Why should we care about posterity ? what did 
posterity ever de for ust” It willbe argued, perhaps, that if enlistment does 
not come to a stand, it is a proof that these regulations will answer their end. 
Certainly, the ordinary class of recruits are an unthinking race, and make little 
inquiry at the time they enlist; but in some parts of the empire, especially 
Scotland, from whence come so many of our best non-commissioned officers, 
there has already appeared a reluctance to enlist on account of the late alterations 
in the prospect of the soldier. And that very best class of recruits who are 
induced by friends and relations in the ranks to join the same regiment where 
their brothers and fathers are serving, will certainly be greatly diminished in 
number. 

_And these are the statements of those who announce themselves as the sol- 
dier’s friends ; who could persuade him that the only way to raise his character 
from debasement, is to do away that restricted system of corporal punishment by 


which those alone are affected who are disposed to act unworthily of their pro- | 


fession, and to bring it into disgrace. To such animals as Somerville, their 
friendship may be as valuable as that of the Birmingham Political Union ; but 
the true soldier has too much spirit and sense to be deceived by men who, under 
the specious and flimsy pretext of humanity, have endeavoured to undermine the 
loyalty of the British soldier by raising a cry in Parliament against the whole- 
some system of discipline by which our troops have made themselves as terrible 
to their foreign enemies during war, as they are respectable from their peaceable 
and domestic conduct when quartered among their fellow-citizens at home. In- 


deed, it required no wonderful quickness of perception to discover that these | 
false friends, while they declaimed one day with all the cant of morbid sensibility 


against the supposed barbarities of corporal punishment, were to be found voting 
on the morrow for the reduction or abolition of the soldier’s pension on discharge, 
and would gladly turn him adrift in his old age, to rot on a dunghill or pine in the 
sick ward of the parish workhouse. Many rumours have gone abroad that the 
new Parliament will do away with corporal punishment; but it is hardly possi- 
ble to suppose that so rash and desperate a step can be taken. Notone practical 
argument has ever been adduced against it; the reasoning put forth has been 
grounded on no one basis of tolerable solidity. Prison floggings have, from the 
earliest periods, been the law of the land; and there is not a magistrate of expe- 
rience but will bear testimony to their efficacy even when so many other modes 
of punishment are at the option of the civil authorities. But in the army, where 
the loss of the soldier's service by long imprisonment is so exceedingly incon- 
venient at home, and so utterly impossible on foreign service, what available sub- 
stitute can be found! Look to the armies of France, selected as they are by 
conscription, and consequently recruited by a better description of persons than 
where money-bounty is the sole meaus of enlistment. Poverty, idleness, love of 
change, and sometimes loss of character and employment, ‘are in reality the 
causes of enlistment, in five cases out of six, in the British service ; and yet 
the world cannot show such an army in point of discipline and regularity of con- 
duct. What can be more conclusive in favour of a system obtaining such results! 
Even at the close of an exhausting war, when the very dregs of society were of 


necessity admitted into the ranks, the behaviour of the army both while invading 


the French territory, and afterwards while occupying it 

‘wonder and admiration of European nations. yo t+ ee 
put to death by military law in the French and English armies, 
would astonish those who are not aware of the extraordinary d 
one English soldier put to death in this way, at least six of the French suffered ; 
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and even then their discipline was sach that their officers could not control them 

in the wanton outrages and cruelties towards the wretched inhabitants, by which 

their progress or retreat was invariably marked. Such were the blessings of dis- 

pensing with corporal punishment! Even in the latter times of peace, without 

any of the hard trials of dispersion in small detachments at home, or the supply 

of numerous colonial garrisons in every quarter of the globe, to which the British 

troops are subject, what has been the behaviour of the French soldiers, collected 

as they invariably are in home garrisons, with very few detachments or harrassing 

duties, and under constant inspection of old experienced officers! Let him that 

would have the question practically answered, repair to the military prisons at 

Brest and Toulon, which he will find filled with hundreds,.nay with thousands of 
reckless desperadoes condemned for ten, fifteen, twenty years—ay, and many 

hundreds for life—to suffer chains and misery, sufficient to brutalize every feeling 

of a human creature, not to mention the impossibility of any man issuing from 

such villainous association, without being completely and irretrievably contami- 

nated and debased. 

But some of the mischievous political theorists who have meddled with this 
question, will eudeavour to prove that we may dispense with corporal punishment 
at home, though they do not deny its necessity abroad, arguing that although on 
the line of march in a foreign country you can find no adequate substitute for this 
mode of punishment, yet that in the British territory recourse may always be had 
to imprisonment. Such reasoning shows very little acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and habita of the British soldier. ‘There could not be a more rash and 
dangerous experiment than to establish two distinct systems of discipline, one for 
home and the other for abroad. Unvaried routine is the very essence of true 
discipline ; and when once unsettled, no one could say what consequences might 
follow. The sensation which would be produced by the first flogging ina foreign 
country, after it had once ceased to be the military law of the army during peace, 
might produce a sudden impression on the unthinking mind of the soldier, which 
might lead to mutiny and disaster at a moment when the approach of a formidable 
enemy called for all the energies of the army, actuated by the utmost unanimity 
and good spirit. A recent instance of insubordination and violence, on the part 
of thirty or forty soldiers of the Guards, sentenced to imprisonment in the 
Brixton House of Correction, is an illustration of the effects of “ prison 
discipline.” 

Of all the times that could have been selected for the insidious attempts to do 
away with corporal punishment, never was a period so ill chosen as the present. 
For the last fifteen years it has been the earnest endeavour of officers of all ranks 
to diminish the frequency of flogging by zealous attention to the detail of duty, 
by looking to the comforts of the soldiers, and by every eucouragement in their 
power to those whose conduct merited approbation. Order upon order has been 
issued from head-quarters, to stimulate tie zeal of officers, if any stimulus were 
wanting, in perfecting, by unremitting attention, the discipline of their corps. 
The Duke of Wellington’s Orders on these subjects brought the army in the Pe- 
ninsula to a perfection which enabled it to immortalize itself and its leader. 
The principles inculeated by him took deep root in the minds of all those officers 
of sense and judgment who had the fortune of being formed in his school, and the 
spirit of true discipline, equally remote from tyranny and pedantry, has gone on 
ever since bringing forth its good fruit under the fostering care of impartial in- 
spectors and active regimental officers. The diminution of corporal punishment 
: has naturally kc pt pace with the improvement of general discipline ; and the high 
respectability of the officers’ conduct has enabled them to exercise far greater 
controul over their men than they ever before possessed. The great fault of the 
soldier was his addiction to drinking ; and it was in vain for the officer who was 
carried drunk to bed by the mess-waiters three nights out of seven, te preach to 
his men against the vice to which he was himself a victim. But a drunken ofhi- 
cer is now as rarely to be met with as it was formerly common; and those who 
unhappily have that taste can no longer venture to expose themselves in the eyes 
of their men, but conceal as a weakness what at one time was esteemed rather a 
display of spirit than any cause of reproach. 

Much has been said of the officers of some foreign nations possessing a more 
national military spirit than our own, especially as regards regimental duty '— 
There cannot be a more unjust or empty assertion. In the first place, where is 
the army in the world, in which you find regimental officers of more gentleman- 
like and honourable feeling than in our service. It is not at all too much to say, 
that the army, as at present composed, is an excellent school for the sons of the 
British gentry, both as regards absence of dissipation, and gentlemanlike habits 
and conduct. How very rarely do we hear of duels in our regiments, and yet 
how perfectly well maintained are those observances of society, from the forget- 
fulness of which, among young men especially, such events are usually produced. 
Our regimental officers live together for the most part with all the good fellow- 
ship of schoolboys, and yet how seldom does this familiarity lead to quarrels or 
to challenges ; and when such unfortunate occurrences do happen, with what 
forbearance, moderation and good judgment do the senior members of the corps 
intermeddle in the matter, with the sole and earnest endeavour to prevent the 
last resource of personal conflict, as long as it can be prevented without injury 
to their character and honour. What a contrast to the habits of the French and 
many other foreign armies, with whom a duel is almost a necessary part of the 
introduction of the cadet to his brother officers, and who are so accustomed to 
mingle bravado and impertinence with their social intercourse among each other, 
that the practice of duelling is as common as that of boxing at English public 
schools, and the senior officers think themselves no more concerned in the pre- 
vention of such disgraceful scenes, than if they were strangers, instead of asso- 
ciates and friends of the parties. 

Now it will be readily allowed by every one who has had experience of com- 
mand, that a true spirit of honour among the officers under his authority, is the 
only real security upon which the colonel of a regiment can depend for attention 
to those details of discipline and duty which are in themselves so tiresome and 
uninteresting in time of peace, and so harassing and fatiguing on service, that 
no ordinary incentive would ensure a proper and unremitting attention being paid 
tothem. Reproaches and severity in such matters may produce what is called 
eye service, and keep up, with the help of an active and vigilant staff, a sort of 
barrack-yard discipline and appearance ; but he who trusted to such a system 
would find himeelf bitterly deceived in the hour of need, and acknowledge, too 
late, that the judicious treatment and management of the officer, by appeal to 
his sense of honour and self-respect, is the only means of establishing that 
graduated system of responsibility, without which no corps can be made suffi- 
cient for the purposes of foreign service, or proof against the temptations arising 
from the removal of the barrack-yard restrictions, by which a fallacious appear- 
ance of good order may be kept up at home. 

Jn considering the merits and efficiency of the British officers of the present 
period, it must not be forgotten to notice the attention which has of late years 
been paid to the education of the young men intended for the army. The routine 
of Marlow College, in its old times, in which too much injudicious imitation of 
the discipline of the private soldier was mixed with the useful parts of the in- 
struction of the officer, was sg little fitted for the purpose and design of the in- 
stitution, that many licutenant-colonels preferred receiving an ensign from Eton 





or Westminster schools, than from the military college at Marlow, where the 
chief organs of authority, except during the hours of study, were a setf ill- 
| conditioned tyrannical old sergeants, who were permitted to wate. bgpind H@lges 
| for the boys going out of bounds, and to use other equally absurd uimpreper 
| means for supporting what was falsely supposed to be an early inculcation of 
| military discipline. Happily, this mistaken system has long since been com- 
| pletely altered and improved, and the young men at Sandhurst, under the careful 
| eye of one of the most superior officers and thorough-bred gentlemen in the 
| army, are governed and encouraged by such rules and good management, as ren- 
| der thein valuable acquisitions to the regiments they join, both as officers and 
| members of society. From the universities, also, there come into the army 
| every year many young men, who, from time being of less object in peace, have 
| wisely been passed through the whole course of education usual for the English 
| gentleman, bringing in many cases studious dispositions and cultivated minds to 
begin the professions they have adopted. Such advantages never have been, nor 
| eVer will be, thrown away ; and when opportunities offer, the well-educated man 
| is quite as sure of turning them to account in military life as in any other pur- 
| suit. The habit of arranging his thoughts, and the early acquired power of ap- 
| plication, are of infinite service to the officer, who has probably more leisure 
| hours, though at broken and uncertain times, than any other class of men, if he 
| have the resolution as we!l as inclination to turn them to profit, and can bring 
himself not to suppose that because his morning is interrupted by the ordinary 
| detail of attendance at parade, he is on that account to waste the remainder of 
it, by lounging in the barrack-yard or mess-room 
| Except those who are on the Staff, or in the Artillery or Engineers, it is sur- 
| prising to observe the frivolous idleness of French officers in garrison, and at 
| the same time satisfactory to compare this with the present habits of the young 
| men in our own regiments in quarters, who, while they mix in the most creditable 
| Way withthe best society in their neighbourhood, and are great lovers of field 
| Sports, still find time, in most cases, to follow up in one way or other the advan- 
tages of their education. Yet so far from this leading to arty neglect of exclusive 
military acquirement, there is no service where the younger members are more 
| conversant with regimental detail, or more safely to be trusted with the conduct 
| and discipline of the numerous detachments into which our COrps are so univer- 
sally dispersed over the country, than which dispersion there can be ne greater 
trial both of the merits of officers and soldiers. The order lately issued in Ire- 
land to the troops, conveying the approbation of the authorities of their beha- 


was the | viour, does not at all overrate the admirable jud t i 
To compare the number of men | the o ae gars Bl anova B nr pant 


fficers of detachments, nor the forbearance and steadiness of their men. 


in the Peninsula, | Great as have been the calamities arising from the rebellious spirit so wickedly 
isproportion : for | fostered in Ireland by the demagogues who have led the deluded people of that 


country onward in their frantic career of violence, still the scenes of outrage | 


. would have been carried to more desperate lengths by far, and would have been 
more universally spread, but for the extraordinary activity, vigilance and decision 
shown by the officers and detachments called out to aid the civil power, or, more 
properly speaking, to prevent the utter annihilation of that power. No foreign 
service could have been more harrassing to troops than their duty in those parts 
of Ireland, where that frightful state of anarchy has prevailed. Neither glory nor 
gain awaited them in success; the slightest want of precaution rendered them 
liable to the tender mercies of the bigoted and furious rabble; the least momen- 
tary yielding to the impulse of a temper under aggravated insult, exposed them 
to the chances of public trial, where almost every spectator in the court would 
have been gazing on them with the eagerness of a wild beast expecting his prey, 
and an intimidated jury would hardly have dared to vindicate and maintain the 
due course of law.’ And while upon this part of the subject, let the Irish Catho- 
lie soldier receive his due meed of praise,—never did brave and true men endure 
temptations with such constancy and devotion to their colours and to their coun- 
try, as those gallant Irishmen The exertions of the priests have been unre,nit- 
ting and incessant to shake their fidelity, and every most ingenious means of get- 
ting round them, through their religion, has been attempted. But there they 
stand, as they will ever stand, as faithful as brave, despising the instructions of 
those who would pervert their sense of religion to the worst of purposes, by per- 
suading them from their duty, and ready at all times to prove their attachment to 
it by every pledge of the patriot and the soldier. 

Most fortunately for themselves and their country, neither the Irish nor the 
English soldier is a politician. The outcry against taxes on knowledge, or, in 
other words, against any sort of check upon the dissemination of mischief, and 
the seeds of discord and commotion, appears to have been either entirely un- 
heeded by them, or treated with wise contempt. Little does the soldier care for 
imaginary rights and revolutionary theories, protected as he feels and knows 
himself to be, in all those just and lawful privileges, of which, if wantonly or un- 
justly invaded, he would be as jealous and tenacious a guardian as if he had stu- 
died the Rights of Man from his infancy. Total ignorance of his habits can alone 
lead some people to imagine that his ready and cheerful submission to the rules 
of exact discipline, and his attentive respect towards his officers, arises from any 
want of independence in his honest and manly character. He is influenced by 
far higher motives ; he honours and obeys the authorities set over him from that 
same sense of duty which, when opposed to his enemies in the field, has Jed him 
te the foot of the breach, and to the mouth of the cannon, without either the 
stimulus of reward or the incentives of ambition.* His courage depends on no 
external aids and excitements ; and in this he seems to stand almost alone among 
the military nations of Europe, for it may be confidently and proudly affirmed, 
that there is no service but our own, where such acts of undaunted gallantry 
have been performed under the sole and single influence of sense of duty. ‘This 
feeling among our soldiers is soanalagous to what is called sense of honour in the 
mind of the officer, that the distinction appears to lie merely in the name and in 
the relative habits of the upper and Jower classes of society ; and as long as they 
shall continue their present reliance upon each other, the soldier upon the honour 
of his officer, and the officer upon the sense of duty of his men, neither foreign 
foes, nor still more insidious and treacherous enemies at home, will be able to 
shake the loyal and truly patriotic spirit of the British army. 

Let it not be said that too favourable a view has Leen taken of the present 
state of the Army, or that partiality has gone beyond what.facts will warrant. 
The “laudator temporis acti” may rest assured that no disparagement is intended 
to those who earned their honourable fame prior to the Peninsular war. Never 
was more gallantry shown than in the unfortunate campaigns of Holland, or the 
triumphant ones of Egypt and India; but we may safely aver, that the long and 
uninterrupted habit of maintaining the ground on which they had fought through 
that successful, though severe and trying service under the greatest general of 
modern times, could alone have laid the foundation of that military system which 
has since been matured and brought to perfection by those who acquired, under 
the eye of the Duke of Wellington, the truest and most practical notions of dis- 
cipline, at the same time that they learned to apply that discipline to drawing out 
and using to the best purpose, when before the enemy, the constancy, courage 
and energy of the British soldier. WwW 





* Probably there have been more medals or rewards conferred on the French troops 
during the late siege of Antwerp, than fell to the British soldier during the whole Pe- 
n insular war. 

——— 


THE FRANK DOCTOR IN GREECE. 


In the spring of 1826, I took my passage for Napoli di Romania, in the good 
ship ‘Tiber, Romi, master, and on the fourth of April with a favourable breeze 
sailed from the harbour of Valetta. The wind being right aft, we soon lost 
sight of Malta withher oranges—I mention these as the only things on the Island 
worthy of commendation, except the Maraschino, which I believe comes from 
Naples—her dead knights, living friars, and mongrel population. Early on the 
eighth we passed cape Motapan, and in the Gulph of Colokythia fell in witha 
squadron of the Greek fleet going to the relief of Missolonghi. They were all 
sinall vessels, carrying from six to sixteen guns each, most of them schooner- 
rigged, and the rest polacca brigs. ‘They were the most beautifully modelled 
vessels I had ever seen, and a gay and gallant appearance they made with their 
blue and white stripes at the peak. Our bit of bunting was streaming, and as 
the Commodore neared us he luffed in order to pass under our stern and hail. 
He was a fine old man with a thick moustache as white as driven snow, and as 
he stood boldly out on the bulwarks of his little vessel, his trumpet in his hand, 
he looked as if ‘native there and to the manner born.”” He sent his salutation 
across the waters in a clear strong voice, and after enquirin;; who we were, told 
us he was going to the relief of his brave countrymen in Missolonghi. We gave 
him a British huzza, to which he and his crew replied by loud “ vivas” till we 
were out of hearing. 

Towards evening it fell calm, and we lay the whole of that night and the fol- 
lowing day, between Cerigo, the southernmost of the seven Islands and the main, 
without moving a foot. We were near in with Cape Malea, a black sterile in- 
hospitable looking mass of rock, whose base is hewn out into innumerable creeks 
and inlets just large enough to afford hiding places to the misticos and small 
piratical vessels that infest the Ionian waters. We kepta bright look-out the 
whole of the night, but never imagined we were in any danger. The secret of 
our unbounded confidence lay in the possession of a three pounder swivel gun, 
one round shot, two charges of grape, and half a dozen French fusils de chasse, 
among twice as many men. ‘The Captain said there were a hundred musquets 
on board, but as they had been judiciously made to serve as durmage to a cargo 
of Newcastle coal, they were not very easy tocome at. We escaped, however, 
miraculously ; for though we saw on the following day the misticos crawling 1n 
and out of their holes at the foot of Malea, like snakes, yet they did not venture 
to attack us; this might have been owing to their having been informed that there 
was nothing on board worthy their attention. 

In the night we doubled Cape Malea and made some distance up the Gulph, 
but at noon it again fell dead calm, when, having nothing better to do, I, with two 
other passengers and the Captain, manned the jolly-boat and rowed ashore. Dry 
jagged precipitous rocks form for the most part the shores of ancient Sparta, 
now called Maina, and we were obliged to coast along for a mile or two ere we 
could find, like Noah’s Dove, a resting place for our feet. At length we dis- 
covered an opening between the rocks just large enough to admit the boat with- 
out unshipping the oars; as we entered, it widened into a small basin; the 
water, though deep, was so clear, that the smallest pebble might be distinctly 
seen at the bottom. ‘The land rose from it on every side in an aiiplitheatre 
covered with rhododendron, oleander, arbutus, and myrtle. It seemed as if na- 
ture had purposely hoarded her treasures in oriler to lavish them on this spot. 
All our attempts to “ thread the thicket’ were, however, fruitless ; probably no 
animal larger or favoured with a less penetrable hide than a wild boar has ever 
succeeded. It was perhaps fortunate for us that we did not, for on leaving the 
little bay we were saluted with a loud shout and a volley of stones. The shout 
reached us, but the stones fell short. They came from a party of Mainotes 
whom we observed half way down a crag, which they were endeavouring to de- 
scend, ho doubt with a view to intercept our retreat. ‘Their rage at our escape 
seemed to be without bounds ; they brandished their naked arms, stamped on the 
hard rock, and howled like infuriate savages. 

The Captain, who had no eye for the picturesque, and foreseeing, 4s the wind 
had risen, a hard tug to reach the vessel, was a little out of temper, and sadly 
wanted, as he said, to pepper their hides with a charge of No. 1. This we 
would not allow, but amused ourselves by firing blank cartridge atthem Ina 
few seconds they all disappeared. The other Moreote Greeks are fond of call- 
ing the Mainotes “ Godfathers,” for what reason was never satisfactorily explain- 
ed to me. The ceremony of the sponsorship is pretty nearly as follows :—Ifa 
Mainote meet a stranger better clad and worse armed than himself, he imme- 
diately concetves so violent an affection for him, that he can by no means leave 
him without some token whereby to cherish his memory. What so goud as to 
change clothés’ On the instant’ it is done. If the catechumen resist, he 
is thrashed soundly, tied to a tree—and this is a Mainote baptism. The whole 
population of Maina, look upon a robbery ashore or afloat as a lawful calling 

On high places along the coast are several small towers, which serve as chapels 
or observatories according to circumstances. ‘They are inhabited by Kalogeros 
(priests.) These holy eremites are ever on the look out for ships, and when one 
appears they give the signal, and Cavo Maleo sends forth her banditti by hun- 
dreds. The pious man then strikes upon a plate of iron with a large stone, for 
during the dominatiorr of the Turks they were not allowed the use of bells, to 
summon the women and children to pray for the success: of the enterprize. All 
that can be said for the Mainote pirates is, that they seldom shed blood when 
robbing, as the pirates of the Islands almost invariably do. They are given t0 
be facetious in the midst of their mischief, A friend-of mine had the mishap ‘® 
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be captured by one of these misticos of Monemvasia. A clarionet, upon which 
instrument he played remarkably well, was the only thing that he felt particularly 
anrious to preserve, and this he was allowed to do upon condition that be would 
play to them all night. He consented, and the thieves were in ecstacies—in fits ° 
They danced, shouted, and drank, and at last, when they left the vessel, carried 
him ashore, where they kept him for several days, using him very well except 
that they made him play from morning to night and again from night ull morning. 
At last they restored him all his property and sent him in one of their own boats 
up to Napoli. 
After a hard row of two hours, we reached the ship and anchored the same 
evening before Napoli. On the following morning I bade adieu to the good ship 
Tiber, and went ashore to offer my services to the Greek Government. The 
sittings of. this august body were then held ina ruin, which might have served 
well enough for a rendezvous to Dirk Hatteraick and the gipsies. The only 
sign of authority about the place, was a sentinel, who opposed my entrance by 
placing his musquet transversely acress the doorway. I told himI had an errand 
to his masters, and he let me pass. On entering, I fuund the ground floor occu- 
pied by a number of horses and several Arab grooms, whose knowledge and skill 
in horse-craft had redeemed their lives from the ataghan of the ruthless rapacious 
Greeks. A ruinous flight of steps, not of Parian or Pentilican marble, but of 
crumbling red brick, led through a hole in the ceiling into the upper apartments. 
Here I was again stopped by a sentry, but, on explaining my business, was passed, 
without announcement or ceremony of any kind, into the presence of the Hel. 
jene chiefs. John Koletti was then president ; he had been the favoured physi- 
cian of Ali Pacha of Janina in the height of his power. ‘The other members 
present were, Manouli Tombazi, Adam Ducas, and Count Metaxa, an Ionian no- 
bleman. ‘The furniture of the room consisted of one small table, one stool, and 
one chest—the treasury, which I afterwards discovered to contain fourteen pias- 
tres in bad money. ‘The windows were without sashes, nor was there so much 
asa piece of carpet on the dais on which the members sat. I thought the rigidity 
of their economy might have been relaxed a little without any great violation of 
patriotic principle. 
I advanced to the President, and knowing that the Greeks are fond of a little 
oratory, I made a long speech, in which I set forth the length of the voyage I 
had undertaken, my enthusiastic ardour in the cause of Greek independence, my 
“detestation of tyrants in general, and of Turkish tyrants in particular, and finally 
proposed to accompany some one of their expeditions in the capacity of surgeon. 
Koletti in return said, that allthe English he had ever seen did honour to their 
nation, and that he and his confréres were always happy to see gentlemen of 
talent on their classic land, more especially those of my profession. He then 
requested me to sit, and sent for a pipe and a cup of coffee, which I smoked and 
drank and then took my leave. 


The streets of Napoli are like those of all eastern towns, narrow, ill-built, and 
dirty, “a l'outrance.” Every time a strong southerly wind blows up the guiph, 
the water rises over the level plain of Argos for miles, and no means being taken 
to faciliate its escape, it becomes stagnant, and generates a malaria, fatal in its 
effects, especially to strangers—that is, under the treatment of the native 
doctors—as the plague itself. In the centre of Napoli is a large square, one side 
of which is formed by the palace of the Venetian Governors ; the winged lion 
of St. Mark is still visible over the doorway. It is now little better than a ruin, 
aud serves as a cavern for the Tactikoi. A second side is formed by the serai 
of the late Pacha; the broken lattices and shivered glass, shew that the jealous 
Moslem is no longer there. The cathedral, a low ill-built edifice, and some 
ruined houses, constitute the third and fourth sides, and in the midst is a huge 
plane-tree. In this square the regulars are paraded every evening, and every 
one who has any thing to learn, any thing to relate, or nothing to do, is to be 
found here at sundown. One brief evening here suffices to kill more Moslems 
than ever owned fealty to the keeper of holy Mecca. The motley group which 
is nightly collected, comprises inhabitants of all countries—talkers of all tongues. 
Here stalks the bold Albanian kirtled to his knee, the hardy mountaineers of 
Suli, and “the sonsof Chimaia who never forgive’’-—the neat clad Islander and 
shewy Peloponnesian, and Franks from all the countries that produce them. If 
the proper study of mankind be man, there is no school like the Piazza of 
Napoli; there is no place where you can have the same diversity of character { 
and purpose brought under one view ; the very number of faetions, the curse 
of the country, assists you in discovering the motives by which each is 
actuated. 

It being Easter, I had an opportunity of witnessing the mode in which they 
think proper to carry on their festivities. Easter day was ushered in by a pro- 
cession of priests and images, which they called the resurrection. They sung 
and danced, and cracked off their fire-arms as if their powder magazines were 
inexhaustible, and not a Turk could be had for a target in the whole country. 
The procession ended, every Greek saluted his fellow with ‘ Christos aneste,” 
(Christ is risen,) they then kissed each other three times, on the mouth and on 
each cheek ; a ceremony which, for this and the two following days must by no 
means be omitted. Their feasting, about which they talk a great deal,—which 
they certainly have a right to do, as they fast most rigorously for forty previous 
days,—is contemptible enough ; hard eggs dved nink. and white sou containing 
fried lamb's liver, do not come up to my beau ideal of culinary delicacies , uetthet 
does bread sopped in the water in which fish has been boiled, present any quality 
peculiarly attractive to my palate ; yet these are the viands with which the Greeks | 
love to set out their tables at Easter. | 

In the midst of joy and feasting, arrived the melancholy news of the loss of 

Missolonghi; the squadron sent to its relief having failed, and all provisions, | 
even to the very rats and mice, being consumed, the garrison had determined to 
abandon the place. They made a signal to some Greek troops posted in the 
rear of the Turks to attack, and thus operate a diversion in their favour, but this 
was either not understood or not attended to. About nine in the evening of | 
Saturday the 19th of April, the brave defenders of Missolonghi came out in three 
columns, the first consisting of their best soldiers, the second and third of men 
women and children, promiseuously mingled together. ‘The first column, about | 
fifteen hundred strong, escaped with little loss, but the Turks being better pre- 
pared for the others, these, instead of making for the hills, were seized with a 
panic and fled back to the town, so much less dreadful is death in perspective, 
though it be certain and the road wretched, than an easy and immediate end. 
The Turks entered the town with the fugitives. Some of the women finding all 
hope gone, and preferring death to slavery and dishonour, retired into one of the 
magazines, and being closely followed by some Turks, blew themselves, their 
children, and their pursuers into the air together. Not a soul escaped either 
death or slavery. ‘The women and children, to the number of two thousand, 
were made prisoners, but the men, accerding to the Mussulman policy, were put 
to the sword. Of thirteen Franks who were in the town, one on'y, a Pied- 
montese officer, escaped. It is impossible to convey an idea of the panic with 
which the inhabitants of Napoli were seized when the news of this disaster 
arrived ; and rumours that Ibrahim and his Arabs were on their way to invest 
the city, added to the general confusion. Many families made preparations to 
quit ; others began to lay up a stock of provisions ; all the shops, coffee-houses, 
&c., were closed, and nothing was to be heard but doleful lamentations. But 
the Greeks are a peuple of most elastic spirit, easily depressed but still more 
easily elevated ; press them down ever so vigorously, the rebound is sure tu carry 
them beyotd their former elevation. Rumours gradually arose that many of the 
Turkish cavalry had been slain; by-and-bye Ibrahim himself was asserted to 
have been killed, and as a crowning grace and glory, the heads of three famine- 
wasted Arahs, who had been caught outside ‘T'rippolitza cutting wild herbs for 
their sustenance, were brought in and nailed to the plane-tree in the midst of the 
square, where these barbarous people blushed not to commit every kind of 
indignity upon them. In short, there was as much rejuicing over this miserable 
trophy, as if they had gained a great victory, instead of having done an act of 
kindness to three miserable Fellahs, who had been torn from their native soil to 
carry arms and starve in the service of a prince they hated. 


In the mean time the National Assembly, which was then sitting at Epidaurus, 
had elected two commissions of government, one for the executive department 
—having for its head Andrea Zaimis; the other for finance and foreign cor- 
respondence with the Corinthian chieftain, Notaras, as president. It was con- 
fidently, and perhaps designedly, asserted that the existing government would 
Oppose their entrance into Napoli; but the people, ever disposed to change, 
seemed inclined to favour the new comers. Koletti ordered the town gates to 
be shut on the morning of the appointed day, and placed a guard there of his 
personal adherents ; however, on seeing the new officers approach, escorted by 
Colocotroni and his Moreotes, and finding himself unsupported by the people, he 
opened the gates and admitted them. After having partaken of the sacrament, 
and kissed the Archbishop, they were considered fully installed ; and in the 
evening Colocotroni who acted a sort of Warwick upon the occasion—the new 















able to carry their musquets. 


The first act of the new government was a most meritorious one, it being to 
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be hung. 
blows of an ataghan. 

A few days after Spiridion Tricoupi, the modern Demosthenes, made an oration 
in the Piazza on the low state of the public purse ; and being, I believe, an 
honest man, and possessed of cousiderable eloq €, he excited so much enthu- 
siasm that contributions flocked in from all quarvers. The ladies sent their ear- 
rings and jewels with many patriotic speeches, and those who had it to give gave 
money. But I was most delighted with the poor but hardy veterans of Rou- 
melie: they unbuckled from their waists their costly sabres and richly mounted 
fire-arms, the valued prizes of the hard-fought field, and flung them into the heap, 
declaring, while tears rolled over their scarred cheeks, that they had nothing else 
to give save their lives, which, too, were at the service of their country. A 
sentiment pure as that which animated Curtius when he took his leap, expanded 
the hearts of these old warriors, annihilating thtir natural avarice and inborn 
idolization of richly mounted weapons. Fr the first time of my life I envied a 
mountain Klephti his self-esteem. 

Gradually the Missolonghiotes began to drop in by bands of twenty or thirty, 
and never did I see any thing more truly wretched than the appearance they 
made. Their shrunken countenance wore that peculiarly livid hue which results 
from scanty and unwholesome food, and their attire was so filthy as to defy 
description. It is a practice with the Greek soldiery never to change their linen 
during a siege or a campaign, and the man who hopes to distinguish himself by 
a clean shirt is invariably set down for a poltroon. I have myself worn the same 
linen for four and even five months; but the fustinellas of the Missolonghiotes 
had not been changed for more than ten! However, if they du not wash, they 
have a method of purifying their garments from the myriads of vermin with 
which ail classes in Greece are infested. On Saturday night a fire is made in 
the open air, of small branches of pine wood and juniper tops, or any combustible 
that affords a good blaze. ‘The party strips, and his garments are held over the 
flame till the little colonies, being disloged by the heat, in newspaper phraseology, 
fall a prey to the devouring element. 

Having little else to do, I, as the Greeks say, ‘‘sat down” in Napoli to practice 
mine art ; and as all competition with the natives in the matter of fees was out 
of the question, I came to the determination of giving “ advice gratis.” I was 
the more induced to this as I had once been offered by the father of a lad, upon 
whom I had performed a capital operation,—how much, generous reader !—a 
base Turkish coin worth a piastre and a half, which is just sixpence! This was 
rather derogatory to the dignity of one who had paid his guineas for the privilege 
of tacking M.R.C.S. to his name. 

The resolutions I had taken, and the practice of one or two other eccentricities, 
soon brought me into high repute ; and all those who, in Greek phrase, either 
were, or fancied themselves “ unable,” laid their complaints before the ** Eklam- 
brotatos kyrios o Yanis o iatros,"—the most brilliant Mr. Yani, the English 
doctor,—for that was my title. For some time ail went on well, till at last their 
brilliancies, the Greek doctors, being driven to desperation by the loss of trade, 
began to manifest their hostility to me by overt acts of violence ; and my friends 
advising me that a residence in Napoli was no longer compatible with my health, 
1 suddenly decamped. I then joined a band of irregular troops, under the cele- 
brated Karaiskaki, and, for some time, lived a life of perfect independence,— 









He was consequently lowered and his head hacked off by repeated 






fact that it has been edited by the industrious Mr. John Purdy, so well known 
asa principal pioneer tothe present enlarged system of hydrography, is a war- 
rant of its value. 

The secret and often insidious influence of oceanic currents, as well as their 

general causes, had long been practically known to seamen; but it was not till 
after the use of chronometers had been introduced into ships, and navigators had 
become lunarians, that their direction and velocity could be approximated ; and 
even now their localities and variations are not minutely ascertained. Few, if 
any, parts of the ocean are totally neutral with regard to currents, both those in 
which the body of waters is impelled, and the drifts, or those whose surface only 
is actuated by the winds. The velocity with which some of these se¢ would 
scarcely be credited but for the excellence of the authority on which it is given. 
Thus, among other instances cited by the Major, a ship “ in the Equatorial cur- 
rent, in June and July, was set, in five consecutive days, 297 miles; and be- 
tween 3e N. and 4 1-2° S., the same ship was set, before she could extricate 
herself from the Equatorial stream (aud yet had entered the S. E. trade), 390 
miles.” 
The portion of the globe which Major Rennell has selected for illustration is 
the grand Atlantic Ocean, as divided into North and South, with its extensive 
details. For this object he has, during more than 20 years, assiduously collected 
the observations of the most intelligent navigators, and from some thousands of 
facts has endeavoured to organize a system, although, from the difficult nature of 
the subject, he was obliged tu admit of various exceptions toa general rule. To 
account for the immense variety of currents, with their offsets, a review of his 
laborivus charts pointed out the strong and constant set round the Agulhas bank, 
tu the northward; and though the primary motive power is as yet unaccounted 
for, he boldly pronounces the real Cape Stream to be the “ prime mover” of the 
Atlantic currents. 

“As the tides do not occasion an absolute removal of the water from one 
place to another, except very near the coasts,” currents seem requisite to preserve 
the purity of the ocean: and these, being greatly influenced by winds, in propor- 
tion to their constancy and elevation, the latter deserve a particular attention, 
both as an agent for generating and keeping up the currents. The trade-winds 
consequently requires the earliest consideration ; for, with the axical motion of 
the earth, they form the natural cause which give the Equatorial waters a ten- 
dency to set from east to west. As the Major supposes the bulk of his readers 
to be sufficiently informed upon these points, he deciines entering upon their 
elementary matfer, but recommends keeping in mind that the “ N. E. monsoon 
is more northerly when the sunis in the southern signs, and the S. E. more 
southerly in the opposite season.” And it hath been remarked that both trade- 
winds, in the regions towards the old continent, Llow more directly towards the 
Equator than in the ocean at large, becoming almost easterly as they recede from 
it. Owing to NW. E. winds being occasionally met with far to the north, and S. E. 
winds to the south, the extent of the trade-winds has been much mistaken; and 
the researches before us assume the bounds as 28 1-2¢ north and south of the 
Equator. The N. E. trade is apt to be stormy, and seldom reaches the line ; but 
the S. E. often stretches 2 1-29 beyond it, and is generally severe. Both are, 
however, subject to being intercepted, or diverted, according to the predominating 
element, to the north or south; and the interrupting local winds are termed par- 


stealing my own mutton, and cutting soles for my charoukia from the raw hide of | tial monsoons by the estimable author of the “ Investigation.” 


the first old cow or bullock we chanced to master, without asking the consent 
of its owner. One fine morning, as we were trudging along, near Avrachora, on 
Mount Parnassus, we came suddenly upon a Turkish convoy. The men, chiefly 
Asiatic conscripts, were all asleep in the snow. Worn out by fatigue, their 
faculties paralized by the cold, they made scarce any resistance to the ataghans 
of the Palicari; and, in ten minutes, of six or seven hundred men, eleven only 
remained alive , and these were saved by the intervention of a Frank, at con- 
siderable peril to himself. The heads of the slain were piled up into a pyramid. 
The booty taken consisted of seven hundred horses and mules, laden with various 
articles destined for Reschid Pacha, who. had then invested Athens. ‘Though 
not over squeamish, this cold-blooded slaughter thoroughly disgusted me, and | 
bade adieu at once to Karaiskaki and his Palicari. 

With some difficulty finding my way down to Oropo, in the gulf of Negro- 
pont, I was fortunate enough to secure a passage in a caique for Egina; and 
from Egina I returned to Napoli, after an absence of several months. It being 
evening, the Piazza was, as usual, crowded toexcess. I went into a kapphéné 
that, as the French say, gave upon the place, and calling for a cup of coffee and 
a sherbet, produced my Cashmere tobacco pouch, filled my pipe, and refreshed 
myself, after the fatigue of my journey, with the best Syrian smoke. By my 
side was an old gentleman, a vender of cast off wearing apparel, known by the 
name of Barba (or uncle) Nako. He was occupied in smoking a narguila, a kind 
of hooka, and telling over the beads of a black amber rosary. Next him sat an 
Albanian soldier. I knew both these men; but as I had during my absence, 
metamorphosed myself into a complete Palicari, I was not recognised by them. 
* Where,” said Barba Nako, “where is that Frank, that little cuckold, the 
English doctor! 
respect to his head! 
Captain Kitso, “why seek you a doctor?” 


Um a wus vo Wet. A sunlne 


mad, who would take neither money nor goods in payment for his uedicine 1” 
“The same,” said Nako, 


and I will bless thy father, mother, and sisters, to the day of my death.” “ By 
the holy mass,” said the soldier, “ that will I. The sea thieves took him off. 
Hydra and heaven! he iad no money : they cut off his head, and buried him in 
the deep sea ;—but hewas but a Frank dog.” “Oh Virgin! Virgin! Holy 
Virgin!’ ejaculated Baba Nako, *‘ why hast thou suffered these sea cuckolds 
to kill a Frank doctor! May their ship sink, may their sisters be sent intu 
bondage ! Where shall |find a man to cure the imposthume which is in my leg?”’ 

“Philé mou, good frind.” said I, offering my tobacco pouch, “ will you 
drink a pipe of my smok, and I will tell you a word.” ‘I am your servant,” 
said he; ** what word wilyou tell me!” “I will tell you,” said I, mysteriously, 
“that I can raise up thisjead Frank doctor you were talking of. Nay, say but 
you would have him, anche shall be here at your very elbow, as close to you as 

Tam.’ ‘Saint Dionysiu forbid ?”’ said he, as soon as he could speak. ‘ No, 
no; no dead doctors. Iyas etsi ketsi, so so, half afraid of him when he was 
| alive ; but dead—and he-—Ma to stavro! Ma teen beesti! (By the cross! by 
| my faith! But holy andlessed Virgin! you little cuckolds, you Franks, you 
| tell such lies.”’ * Sileng” said 1, curling up my moustaches. “ Pardon me,” 
| said Barba Nako, “I hadrgot that you Franks get angry if one does but say 
you lie. But, by the pity of the Virgin, your smoke is excellent Sirian, as | 
judge, and truly of a gootlavour. Have you much of it! What did it eost ? 
Where did you get it! ‘here do you come from!” “ All this,”’ said I, “and 
more, thou shalt know ather time ; but touching thine impostume, if thou hast 
a mind to be cured, be o¥ against the great plane-tree in the square to-morrow 
at sunset, and there thoujalt see his brilliancy, Yanis the Frank doctor ; for 
none but he shall make th a sound man: and so,” added I, touching the tip of 
my chin, my forehead, amhen placing my hand upon my heart, “I wish you 
a good evening.” ‘“ Feate not, I am your slave. I worship you. May your 
years be many. Go in pée, and a good sunrise to you.” 

Further, it is only necjary to say, that Barba Nako kept his appointment, 
and that he is to be found this day, in the city where king Otho holds his court, 
sitting in the coffee-houseand teHing how he was cured of his imposthume by 
a dead Frank doctor. 


| —_——>— 
ON THATLANTIC CURRENTS. 
Fi the United Service Journal. 
The mysterious power which the circumambient body of water is main- 
tained in motion, has beensource of wonder to philosophers in all ages, and 
there have been but few Whave grappled the subject with success. ‘I'he an- 


May his faith be defiled! may the birds of heaven have no 
© curse these hard boards!” ‘What have yout,’ said 
* Alas!” responded Barba Nako, 
“ What doctor sdugtit bat, © been qyan j for I have an inposthume in my leg.” 
““a great Gatpousi, but a wonderful doctor. O 
| adelphé mou, my brother, my eyes, my soul! tell me where I shall find him, 


Three-fifths of the equatorial parts of the globe may be considered either as 
wholly or partially subject to the operation of the monsoons. Beyond their limits 
the westerly winds prevail, on an average, nine days out of fourteen; but still 
they produce a very slight current as compared with the Gulf-stream. Owing to 
this prevalence, and the consequent easterly current, navigators from England to 
America always find more niles out than home. 

Among the currents which do not owe their existence to prevalent winds, may 
be instanced the Euxine, which, receiving more water than the sun evaporates, 
the surplus flows through the Bosphorus in a constant stream; and the thawing 
of ice and snow in the antarctic regions naturally causes a current to the south, 
tll the equilibrium is restored—although the mighty action ascribed to “ polar 
fusions” by St. Pierre cannot be entertained for a moment. The indraught at 
the Straits of Gibraltar, is occasioned by the great evaporation in the Mediter- 
ranean, whose temperature in summer is five or six degrees greater than that of 
the ocean ; yet this evaporation is so barely compensated by the supply, that its 
eastern basin still remains lower than the level uf the Red Sea, if confidence 
may be placed in the French operations in Egypt. This indraught is felt as far 
as Cape Finisterre to the northward, and the Canaries to the southward, occa- 
sioning many of the melancholy wrecks on the shores of the Zahara, by setting 
ships on that coast before they are aware of their proximity. The immense ex- 
panse occupied by the Gulf-stream—greater in area than that of the Mediter- 
ranean—and eight or ten degrees warmer than the ocean through which it flows, 
must also undergo a depression of surface from evaporation. ‘To this enumera- 
tion may be added the Baltic and Hudson's Bay, both of which, receiving by 
tivers more water than they can evaporate, emit a constant current. The North 
Polar Sea also receives a vast supply from the Asiatic and American rivers, 
though the great width between Greenland and Lapland prevents the consequent 
current from being conspicuous; but still one branch is known to come down, 
in summer, by Lapland, and a more censtant one to proceed by Spitzbergen and 


Cape Farewell, Of Behring’s Strait, and what goes on within it, we are not 
sufficiently informed 


Although the Major assigns prevalent winds as the first canses of currents 
yet the momentum once given, the effect continues independent of the wind af- 
terwards, and the whole body of water, down to the bottom of the ocean, appears 
to obey the impulse,—for currents are sometimes to be turned aside by banks 
that do not reach within forty or fifty fathoms of the surface of the sea. Drift 
currents, on the contrary, depend entirely on the existing wind, and affect the sur- 
face water only. With regard to the velocity of drifts, their mean-rate is esti- 
mated at half-a-mile an hour; but that of stream-currents varies from one to five 
miles an hour. ‘The Gulf-stream carries its force the farthest » for begiuning at 
4 1-2 miles, it is found to preserve 1 1-2 at the distance of nearly a thousand 
leagues out. When the drift and stream coalesce, they naturally produce a 
greater velocity, 

Among the difficulties of ascertaining currents is the circumstance of the 
trunk-stream sending out numerous branches to the right and left, which are mis- 
taken for the maiu-stream ; and thus irregularities are reported, whilst the trunk 
is continuing its old course. Other currents actually cross each other, as is 
known of the embouchures of great rivers,—that of the Plata being found, 
within Major Rennell’s knowledge, to be 300 miles wide, beyond the distance of 
600 geographic miles from the shore, and running at the rate of one mile an hour; 
it was passing over the southerly current that proceeds along the coast of Brazil, 
which afterwards re-appears, and continues as far as Staten Land. But the in- 
terests of navigation require the acknowledgment that, notwithstanding every 
endeavour to systematize the nimerous sets of the Atlantic, certain changes and 
curcettings do occur, which defy theory and cannot be accounted for. Among 
these, the most irregular are the counter-currents, which are most prominent in 
the Gulph-streain to the northward of 30 deg., spreading the warin water where 
it is not expected tu be met with. Nor are the trade-winds themselves always 
steady in the North Atlantic; the N.E. sometimes veering round to N.W., and 
eventoS W. Nay more, the great equatorial current has been actually known 
to run to the eastward from 5 deg. N. to 7 deg. S.; and in some instances there 
has been a cessation of allcurrent. ‘The grand outline, however, is traced from 








| direct observation; aud the result agrees with general experience,—for the Ma- 


jor remarks :— 

“It has been very justly suspected, that the tract of warmer water, caused by 
the Gulf-stream, by its effect on the superincumbent atmosphere, occasions those 
frequent storms that happen near its line of course, across the Atlantic. The 
opinion certainly seems to be borne out, by a reference to the positions in which 
the storms were encountered, and, in many cases, so fearfully and fatally. 
(These will be found in the Charts of the Currents.) It proves also the correct 
judgment of our forefathers, who, without any accurate knowledge of the extent 





cients left little but what\y be smiled at; and, except in the department of | 
tides, the moderns had, thtely, done little more. Varenius published some | 
sensible observations on throgressive direction of currents, and distinguished 
between those which are ¢tant, and others which are periodical. Governor 
Pownal and Sir Charles Bien illustrated the Gulf Stream with great ability, | 
at atime when half the seeducated were receiving St. Pierre’s fusion of the | 





intricate subject 





man whose whole life wasbted to the interests of science. The well-known | 
| researches of this intelligefficer on the Indian rivers; his examination of the 


of the British Channel, nomphatically designated “ Renneni’s Current,” | ! 
had long since establisied tharacter as an able hydrographer ; and we have | 
now to give an opinion of Ibsthumous work—* On the Currents of the Atlan- 





latitude 34 deg. ! 


and thereby pass through a kindlier climate at ail times?” 


of the Gulf-stream, but on their general experience, (which was, perhaps, of 
greater value,) established a maxim that the proper course from the West Indies 
to Europe, in order to avoid the frequent north-west gales, lay to the south of 
How this could have been forgot is wonderful! or did our 
successes render us presumptuous !” 

With respect to seasons, owing to the form of South America, when the winds 


polar ices as the certain ca of all the observed phenomena; and Humboldt's | b!ow strongest towards the Caribbean Sea, in July, August, and the early part of 
philosophical investigation$warded, in no small degree, the inquiries into that | September, the Florida stream acquires great velocity. 


Besides the frequent 


storms produced by the effect of the warmer water on the superincumbent stratum 
But among all the “lab@s" in this difficult department, no name stands | of air, the Gulf-stream should he avoided in winter, owing to the heavy and irre- 
more distinguished than tbf the illustrious geographer, Major Rennel!—a| $¥!4t wave which prevails. 


The Major remarks :— 
* But, it may be asked, where is the necessity of going to Corvo or Flores at 


all, for by it ships are placed in a situat orbi ‘ lac 

being almost of his own choosing—reviewed the regulars under | peg “a fthe d \ sao y P I ation proverbially known as a place of 
Golonel Rh oa woniiel f about f h - i and sixty raw boys scarcely | Brest Agulhas stream, and detection of the dangerous current off the entrance | SSM's : 
Jolonel Rhodios, consisting of about four hundred and sixty 


that is to say, on the west, and north-west of the Azores ; why not go 


vetween them and the Greater Azores: or rather to the southward of them all, 


“The Region of Storms is more properly that which commences at the place 


put to death two villains, who, although their atrocities were known, had been | tic’-—recently published bj daughter, Lady Rodd.* The venerable author | here the Gulf-stream leaves the coust of America, and forms the wide expanse 
suffered to walk the streets with impunity. The first was the keeper of the had nearly completed this bnse undertaking some time before his death; but, Of warm water before described. Therefore, in order to avoid the stormy paral- 
amams baths at Napoli; he was said to have murdered no fewer than | he continued, to the last, lk down on the singularly elaborate sheets which, !¢!s, it is not necessary that ships should avoid the Strait of Florida altogether 

, Or warm bath P y r e ’ 


. ve had at — atte > wi rf nee 
seventeen persons for the sake of whatever property they might have had about form the Atlas, the multip} of observation which he industriously collected and attempt the windward passages 
Phe trial was 4D | from al} quarters 


them, afterwards consuming their bodies in his heating stoves 
odd one : n 
side ; he was unanimously declared guilty and sentenced to be hung 


was fastened round his neck, while a man ascended into a tree with the loose 


end of it, which he flung across a substantial bough; the poor wretch was ther 
hauled up and suffered to dangle till life was extinct. The hands of the other 


a spy, being unbound, he seized the rope above his head and positively refused to | James Rennell, FR. S., Yo. withan Atlas, 


of its materials 





n | e 
’ * An Investigation of the/RENT: oF THE ATLANTic Oc EAN, by the late Major | 
1832, 
' 

/ 


At certain seasons ‘hese could not be 


Owing}is cause we have to regret that he did not himself @ttempted by loaded merchant ships ; but they may pass the Strait, and take the 
Ww » conversation, but no witnesses were called on either | publish the work, in order} more studied arrangement, and even curtailment | #vantage of the Gulf-stream, to get out of the trade wind 

there was a little A rop P g ’ n g 
! e 


; and here it is that 


But witlits imperfections on its head, it is of the highest the Gulf-stream is of the most service to navigators; and having cleared the 
| importance to navigators, $l 1s deeply interesting to philosophers ; and the trade-wind, which seldom reaches to latitude 28 1-2 deg., they may sail to the 


astward, avoiding the stormy parallels.” 
Phe prevalence of currents from the South Atlantic towards the North Atlan- 


| tie leads to the suggestion that the latter has a lower level. The first important 
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stream is that off the Agulhas, which, entering the Atlantic, proceeds along the We have thus endeavoured to present our readers with a general view of the 
west coast of South Africa, up to the Congo, and there the projecting shores | Atlantic currents, but for particular details we must refer them to the admirable 
force it to flow westward. This bend occurring near the Equator, the current | and elaborate charts, which accompany the Major's “Investigation,” on which 
acquires that name, and increases in breadth and power until it reaches midway will be found the observation of his friends Beaufort, Hamilton, Broke, Sabine, 
‘between the two continents, running at the rate of from one to three miles an Rodd, and Livingstone. We will therefore conclude this notice, too brief for 
hour; from thence it sends off a branch to the N.W., as far as the Sargasso | the importance of its subject, with a remark of considerable interest, as excul- 
Sea; the rest, so recruited by drifts as to spread to 800 miles in breadth, souths a | pating & naval character, Lord Anson, from unmerited aspersion: observing by — 
little till it nearly reaches the coast of Brazi!, when a portion runs down to Cape | the way, that the taste of the “ gentle public” has driven publishers in general MUSQUITO HUNT. 
Horn, but the far greater part turning to the north, joins the general movement | to print light and merely amusing, rather than sound and scientific voyages and 
of the equatorial waters, as influenced by the trades, and constitutes the great | travels. — ; t i 
Gulf-stream. This bar between the north and south hemispheres interferes with ‘‘ Having mentioned Admiral Lord Anson, T ought not to omit a circumstance, | not a little scientific engineering. As the curtains are carefully tucked in close 
80 many navigations, and is so particularly deceptive in regard to longitude, that | exculpatory of that highly distinguished officer, in a case where he was wrong- under the matiress, all round, you must decide at what part of the bed you choose 
its importance must be evident ; and it should be observed, that current-streams fully blamed. And this I do, because it is probable that the truth is known to | to make your entry. Having surveyed the ground, and clearly made up your 
in general hold their courses at too great a distance from the land to be affected | very few persons. mind on this point, you take in your right hand a kind of brush, or switch, gene- 
dy the tides. “ After the elegant and interesting narrative of the voyage had been consider- | rally made of a horse’s tail; or, if you be tolerably expert, a towel may answer 
A concomitant testimony of a high level being produced by strong prevalent | ed, it was remarked by some professional men that it contained little or no nauti- | the purpose. W ith your left hand you then seize that part of the skirt of the 
‘winds is furnished by a rise of six or eight feet in the Bight of Benin, during the | cal information that could be useful to future navigators. But in fact, a second | curtain which is thrust under the bedding at the place you intend to enter, and, 
S.W. winds, from April to September, and then only can the tide enter the rivers. | volume, containing the nautical parts, was in preparation, but had not kept pace | by the light of the cocoa-nut-oil lamp (which burns on the floor of every bed- 
4Of the Caribbean or Columbian Sea, the Major is doubtful whether to regard | with the other (which the reader may perhaps easily account for, as well as for room in Hondustan), you first drive away the mosquitoes from your immediate 
at wholly as a siream of current, or a sea in motion; and in endeavouring to ex- | the exclusion of the supposed dud matter, from the narrative.) Meantime Col. | neighbourhood, by whisking round your horse-tail ; and, before proceeding 
plain the cause of there being a higher level in the Gulf of Mexico, than in the te Po 2 was Sg age eg ys ~_ prey opti a must be sure a srw an Mie Pome eng —, yee 
nding ocean, he says :— and sailed for India, taking the MS. with him, under the idea that it require ail in this matter, your repose js effectually dashed for that night; for these 
ane The noite of the SE. trade wind, in impelling the surface of the South | correction or examination ; but very contrary to Lord Anson’s wishes. The confounded animals—it is really @ifficult to keep from swearing, even at the re- 
Atlantic towards the eastern coast of Brazil, as well as in the Iadian Ocean, to- | Col. lived but a short time in his new situation ; and after his death not a ves- | collection of the villains, though at the distance of ten thousand miles from them 
wards the coast of Africa and Madagascar, is proved by the existence of the | tige of the MS. could be found. —these well-cursed animals, then, appear to know perfectly well what is going 
Brazil and the Lagullas, or Cape of Good Hope currents. By close analogy, — to happen, and assemble with the vigour and bravery of the flank companies ap- 
‘the same effect, in the first instance, ought to be produced by the N.E. trade- FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ones hog) ems aril oe Ly rig egw to a into age 
wind in the North Atlantic. By Captain Basi! Hall —{ Second Notice.) careless alike of horse-tails and towels. Let it be supposed, however, that you 
“The water impelled by the S.E. tradte-wind proceeds nearly in parallel lines | ‘There is one etiighee, entitled, “The here Madras,” in which the scene is | have successfully beaten back the enemy. You next promptly form an opening, 
preserving generally the same level, and then impinging, nearly at right angles, | brought as vividly before the reader, as in Mr. Daniell’s clever panorama. Wee | "°t @ hair's breadth larger than your own person, into which you leap, like harle- 
on a straight open shore, where it accumulates into vast streams, and runs off | cannot quote the whole of it, but must give some account of the Catamaran-men, | 44! through a hoop, or, to borrow Jack’s phrase, ‘as if the devil kicked you on 
along-shore. But it 1s not so with the water impelled, by the N.E. trade-wind, | who, as our readers prob bly know, always accompany the boats to pick up the end !’ Of course, with all the speed of intense fear, you close up the gap through 
into the South American and West Indian seas. A slight view of the chart will | passengers, should the boat be upset. But, first, of the catamaran itself :— which you have shot yourself into your sleeping quarters. If all these arrange- 
show that the coasts of Brazil and Guyana present a very oblique line of direc- “« These primitive little life-preservers, which are a sort of satellites attending ments have been well managed, you may amuse yourself for a while by scof- 
. tion to that of the passing stratum of water, and are constantly contracting its upon the great masullah or passage-boat, consist of two or three small logs of fing at, and triumphing over the clouds of baffled mosquitoes outside, who dash 
breadth more and more, so that, on its arrival at the Caribbean Sea, it is reduced | ight wood fastened together, and capable of supporting several persons. In gene- themselves against the meshes of the net, in vain attempts to enter your sanc- 
to one half its original breadth at the N.E. promontory of Brazil ; and as the | ral, however, there is but one man upon each, though on many there are two. | tum. If, however, for your sins, any one of their number has succeeded in en- 
water is impelled in straight lines in the South Atlantic, it may be said to pro- | Although the professed purpose of these rafts is to pick up the passengers of tering the place along with yourself, he is not such an ass as to betray his presence 
«eed here in converging lines. Is not this, then, a solution of the question ré- | such boats as may be unfortunate enough to get upset in the surf, new comers while you are flushed with victory, wide awake, and armed with the means of ‘his 
specting the cause of the elevated level of the Seaof Mexico? A vast expanse | frow Europe are by no means comforted in their alarm on passing through the destruction. Far from this, the scoundrel allows you to chuckle over your fan- 
of water is driven, gradually, into 2 much narrower space, and, wanting lateral | foam, to be assured that, in the possible event of their boat being capsised, the cied great doings, and to lie down with all the complacency and fallacious secu- 
‘room, is compelled to raise its level.” catamaran-men may probably succeed in picking them up before the sharks can rity of your conquest, and under the entire assurance of enjoying a tranquil 
The head of water which appears always to exist in the Gulf of Florida, for | gnd time to nip off their legs! * * * night's rest. Alas for such presumptuous hopes! Scarcely have you dropped 
“the supply of the Gulf-stream, has been differently explained ; but certain it is, “It is very interesting to watch the progress of those honest catamaran-tel- gradually from these visions of the day to the yet more blessed visions of the 
that the temperature of this most important and ifiteresting current is 7 deg., or | lows, who live almost entirely in the surf, and who, independently of their chief night, and the last faint effort of your eye-lids has been quite overcome by 
mere, above that of the ocean outside. One of the causes may be, the narrow- purpose of attending the masullah boats, are much employed as messengers to the gentle pressure of sleep, when, in deceitful slumber, you hear something like 
‘ness of its exit between Havannah and Florida, where its rate has been as much | the ships in the roads, even in the worst weather. Strange as it may seem, they | the sound of trumpets. Straightway your imagination is kindled, and you fancy 
as 120 miles aday, to the progressive destruction of the land in its vicinity. | contrive, in all seasons, to carry letters off quite dry, though, in getting across the yourself in the midst of a fierce fight, and struggling, not against petty insects, 
Following the bend of the United States to about latitude 38 deg., the volume | surf, they may be overwhelmed by the waves a dozentimes. * * * but against armed men and thundering cannon! In the excitement of the mor- 
then inclines suddenly to the eastward ; nor does it exceed the latitude of Cape ‘T remember one day being sent with a note for the commanding officer of the tal conflict of your dream, you awake, not displeased, mayhap, to find that you are 
Finisterre, but forming another elbow in longitude 30 deg., it turns down to the flag-ship, which Sir Samuel Hood was very desirous should be sent on board ; safe and snug in bed. But in the next instant what is your dismay, when you 
southward, and flows with diminished momentum close by the Azores. Here it | but as the weather was too tempestuous to allow even a masullah boat to pass | Te again saluted by the odious notes of a mosquito close at your ear ! The pe- 
loses its strength and regularity, and deposits the Gulf-weed, or fucus natans,* | the surf, I was obliged to give it to acatamaran-man. The poor fellow drew off | Tilous fight of the previous dream, in which your honour had become pledged, 
‘in the mighty field called by Columbus the “ Sargasso Sea,” whose temperature | his head a small skull-cap inade apparently of some kind of skin, or oil-cloth, or and your life at hazard, is all forgotten in the pressing reality of this waking ca- 
is still several degrees above that of the surrounding ocean. The Gulf-stream, | bladder, and having deposited his despatches therein, proceeded to execute his | !amity. You resolve to do or die, and not to sleep, or even attempt to sleep, till 
from its locality, being of the utmost importance to navigation, has been more | task, you have finally overcome the enemy. Just as you have made this manly resolve 
strictly attended to than any other ; and the “Memoir” of the Atlantic, by Mr. “We really thought, at first, that our messenger must have been drowned even | 4d, in order to deceive the foe, have pretended to be fast asleep, the wary mos- 
Purdy, furnishes us with a series of interesting facts to assist in gaining a know- | in crossing the inner bar, for we well nigh lost sight of him in the hissing yeast | (vito is again heard, circling over you at a distance, out gradually coming nearer 


ledge of its proportions. From the variations in its breadth, at different seasons, | of the waves in which he and his catamaran appeared only at intervals, tossing | Nd nearer in a spiral descent, and at each turn gaining upon you one inch, till, 
Major Rennell regards it as a river liabie to overflowings ; it appears that the 


: : about like a cork in a pot of boiling water. But by far the most difficult part of | at length, he almost touches your ear, and, as you suppose, is just about to set- 
‘warm water has sometimes been found in the Bay of Biscay, though it very sel- | his task remained after he had reached the comparatively smooth space between | tle upon it. With a sudden jerk, and full of wrath, you bring up your hand, and 
-dom comes to the eastward of 30 deg. West longitude. “As the narrowest | the two lines of surf, where we could observe him paddling to and fro as if in | give yourself such a box on the ear as would have staggered the best friend you 
part of the Strait of Florida is 56 nautic miles in breadth, and the annual mean | search of an opening in the moving wall of water raging between him and the have in the world, and might have crushed twenty thousand mosquitoes, had they 
velocity about 73 miles per day, a surface of 2518 square miles of gulf-water | ryadstead. In fact, he was watching for a favourable moment, when, after the | been tlHtere congregated. Being convinced that you have now done for him, you 
will be poured into the Atlantic every day ; or about two-thirds of a square equa- 


music striking up, these eight young persons commenced a dance, the purpose of 
which was to plait up the separate cords into one rope. After working about a 
couple of feet of this line, the music changed, and the little weavers, inverting 
the order of their dance, undid the silken strands of their party-coloured repe, 
and stood ready to lay them up again, according to the same or any other pattern 
which might be ordered by his highness the Maha Rajah of Mysore.” 


From the same. 
“The process of getting into bed in India is one requiring great dexterity, and 











: dash of some high wave, he might hope to make good his transit in safety. mutter between your teeth one of those satisfactory little apologies for an oath 

torial degree. It has been shown how greatly the stream expands during its «After allowing a great many seas to break before he attempted to cross the | Which indicate gratified revenge, and down you lie again. In less than ten 

course ; so that it may be easily conceived how rapidly the mass of warm water | outer bar, he at length seized the proper moment, and turning his little bark to seconds, however, the very same felon whom you fondly hoped you had executed, 
* ds supplied.” 


: seaward, paddled out as fast as he could. Just as the gallant fellow, however, is again within hail of you, and you can almost fancy there is scorn in the tone of 

A retrospect of these currents, together with the outsets from Hudson's Bay, | reached the shallowest part of the bar, and we fancied him safely across, a huge | bis abominable hum. You, of course, watch his motions still more intently 
indicates an accumulation of water in the N. E. part of the Atlantic, which is re- | wave, which had risen with unusual quickness, elevated its foaming crest right | than before, but only by the ear, for you can never see him. We shall suppose 
lieved by the North African or Guinea current, terminating in the Bight of Be- | before him, curling upwards many feet higher than his shoulders. In a moment that you fancy he is aiming at your left hand; indeed, as you are alinost sure of 
nin. Nor must we omit to mention the influx from the polar sea, in order to | he cast away his paddle, and leaping on his feet, he stood erect on his catama- | it, you wait till he has ceased his song, and then you give yourself another smack, 
account for the peculiarity which, as we have said, has deservedly acquired the | ran, watching with a bold front the advancing bank of water. He kept his po- | Which, I need not say, proves quite as fruitless as the first. About this stage of 
name of “ Rennell’s Current.” This is a branch-stredm inclining S.E. to the sition, quite undaunted, till the steep face of the breaker came within a couple of the action you discover, to your horror, that you have been soundly bit in one ear 
southern shores to the Bay of Biscay, making the tour of the bay, and coming yards of him, and then leaping head foremost, he pierced the wave in a horizon- | and in both heels, but when or how you cannot tell. ‘These wounds, of course, 
out again by the northern shores of the same, after which it starts across the } tal direction with the agility and confidence of a dolphin. We had scarcely lost | put you into a fine rage, partly from the pain, and partly from the insidious man- 
English and Irish Channels, to the N.W. Having thus rendered Scilly doubly | sight of his feet, as he shot through the heart of the wave, when such a dash took | ner in which they have been inflicted. Up you spring on your knees—net to 
dangerous, trends successively West, S.W., and South, following its original | place as must have crushed him to pieces had he stuck by his catamar which | nray Heaven knows!—hout ta fight You seize your horse's tail with spiteful 
course, and is either drawn in by the Strait of Gibraltar, or prooeede dowu tw was Witkahunty tweety Grecrwarusy vy B BME UE Sueiwe CUPS PSH OF the | rage, and after whisking it round and round, and cracking it in every corner of 
Guinea. To the confusion incident to eo uuscen an enemy may be referred many | water by its rebounding off the same bank. On casting our eyes beyond the surf, | the bed, you feel pretty certain you must at last have demolished your friend. 
disasters ; and among others, the memorable shipwreck of Sir Cloudesley Sho- | we felt much relieved by seeing our shipwrecked friend merrily dancing on the In this unequal warfare you pass the live-long night, alternately scratching and 
vel. This current, together with the resistance of the land to the motive ele- | waves at the back of the surf, leaping more than breast-high above the surface, | cuffing yourself—fretting and fuming to no purpose—feverish, angry, sleepy, pro- 
ments, may~assist to occasion the boisterous and tumbling sea in the Bay of ' and looking in all directions, first for his paddle, and then for his catamaran. | voked, and wounded in twenty different places! At last, just as the long-ex- 
Biscay, when the westerly winds impel a surplus of water into the confined | Having recovered his oar, he next swam, as he bes could, through the broken | pected day begins to dawn, you drop off, quite exhausted, into an unsatisfactory, 
_space ; an inconvenience that ensues wherever the undulation of the sea is in- | surf, to his raft, mounted it like a hero, and once m¢e addressed himself to his | heavy slumber, during which your triumphant enemy banquets upon your carcass 
terrupted. task. at his convenient leisure. As the sun is rising, the barber enters the room to 

In the latitude of Sierra Leone, a sort of monsoon obtains through nearly the « By this time, ae the current always runs fast alag the shore, he had drifted | remove your beard before you step into the bath, and you awaken only to dis- 
~whole space between the two continents, which manifests itself in a northerly | several hundred yards to the northward farther from his point. At the second | cover the bloated and satiated monster clinging to the top of your bed, an easy 
wind, and a S. E. current, from September to June; and S. W. winds with | attempt to penetrate the surf, he seemed to have nade a small miscalculation, | but useless, and inglorious prey !” : 
wortherly currents the rest of the year ; rth — of about 60 saan for the sea broke so very nearly ne him, une rpm time to = his catama- —~—. 

The singular current of the Agulhas, which Major Rennell calls a real stream, | ran and dive into still water, that we thought h must certainly have been 
is, as we one mentioned, considered as the prime mover of all the Atlantic phe- | drowned. Not a whit, however, did he appear to hae suffered, for we soon saw Suntmary. 
nomena ; and its ramifications are divided into the denominations of the South | him again swimming to his rude vessel. Many tits in succession was he thus ait 1. re ; 
Atlantic current,—the Equatorial current,—and the Gulf-stream. This rea! | washed off and sent whirling towards the beachand as often obliged to dive Ho. dvice to Duellasts.—Mr. Guthrie, in his clinical lecture at the Westminster 
stream had long ago occupied the attention of our author; and the experiments | head foremost through the waves. But at last, afr very nearly an hour of in- Phe ney says—I do not know whether it is advisable to recommend, with Sir 
of Captain Archibald Hamilton, and other zealous navigators, have enabled him | cessant struggling, and the loss of more than a mi of distance, he succeeded, r uctus O' Trigger, inthe Rivals, that gentlemen should stand fair to the front, in 
-{o announce a new and unexpected result. Instead of the entire body of the | for the first time, in reaching the bank of the surf, thout having parted company uelling, and be shot clean through one side of the body, instead of making as 
stream passing over to the westward, as had always been supposed, the greater | either with his paddle or with his catamaran. Aft this it became all plain sail- stnall as possible an edge, by standing sideways, and running the risk of being 
part returns back into the Indian ocean, towards the opposite quarter from which | ing ; he soon paddled off to the Roads, and placecie admiral’s letter in the first certainly killed by the ball, penetrating both sides : but this I do know, that there 
it came,—“ merging into the well-known easterly current that issues from the lieutenant’s hand as dry as if it had been bornm a despatch-box across the is neither charity nor humanity in the manner of choosing the pistols at present 
. South Atlantic, and passes to the southward of the bank of Lagullas, and string | court-yard of the Admiralty, in the careful custodyf my worthy friend Mr. Nut- adopted. Phe balls are so small that the holes they make is always a source of 
of the Lagullas current, in its way round the bank from the Indian ocean ; both | Jand. inconvenience in the cure ; and the quantity of powder is also so small that it 
occasioning great eddies and irregularities near their respective borders. The| «remember, one day, when on board the Min, receiving a note fiom the | W!!! not send a ball clean through a moderately thick gentleman ; it therefore 
Atlantic current preserves its general course easterly to at least 100 leagues east | shore by a catamaran-lad, whom I told to wait fom answer. Upon this he ask- sticks in some place where it should not, to the extreme disadvantage of the 
of the bank, and thence mixes with the oceanic waters.” The trunk stream | ed for a rope, with which, as soon as it was givenim, he made his little vesse] | Patient, and to the great annoyance of the surgeon.— These things really should 
rounds the Cape at the distance of about 150 miles, and the counter-current | fast, and lay down to sleep in the full blaze of aly sun. One of his arms and be altered with the present diffusicn of knowledge.” 


which jostles it, is about 180 miles in breadth. ‘This last is expressively desig- | one of his feet hung in the water, though a dozetharks had been seen cruising The late Lord Erskine commonly used the postman’s knock, for he said he 
mated the Connecting Current from its important office, for when the Agulhas | round the ship. A tacit contract, indeed, appé to exist between the sharks 


observed that servants more readily answered it. Lord Erskine, when Lord 
stream is most powerful, it actually forces some of the South Atlantic waters to | and these people, for I never saw, nor can I rember ever having heard of any | Chancellor, seeing his friend Eneas Morrison below the bar in the House of 
make a complete circuit ; and when, on the contrary, the connecting current 1s | injury done by one to the other. By the time ranswer was written, the sun | Lords, sent one of his messengers with his card to him. It had onit in penci!- 
.strongest, it compels a part of the Agulhas current back into the Indian ocean, | had dried up the spray on the poor fellow’s bod{eaving such a coating of salt, | mark the figure of a turtle, and there was written under it, “ Ready at half-past 
ito a distance amounting to 40° of longitude. that he looked as if he had been dusted with flo! A few fanams—a smail cop- | six to-morrow—come.”—Old England, j 
This forms a most important feature of the ‘Investigation; and from the | per coin—were all his charge, and three or foutoken biscuits in addition, sent 








reciprocation of waters on so mighty a scale, we may, in some measure, account | him away the happiestof mortals.” di rien co et King s Smith.—One of our historians observes that, imme- 
for those conflicting giant-waves which astonish all seamen who encounter The following is a curious account of the anithies of a tiger :— iately preceding the Conquest, the art of working iron and steel had arisen to 
them. 


“ We had a good opportunity of studying thabits of the tiger at the Bri- such a state of improvement, that even the horses of some of the chief knights 
tish residency hard by, where one of the most parkable specimens of his tribe and barons were covered with steel and iron armour. Artificers who wrought in 
was kept in the open air. He had been hrougts a cub from the jungle a year | "0? Were 80 highly regarded in those warlike times, that every military officer 
or two before, and being placed ina cage as larps an ordinary English parlour had his smith, who constanty attended his person, to keep his arms and armour 
is the contre ‘of the stable yard, had plenty as to leap about and enjoy the |} in order. The chief smith was an officer of considerable dignity in the court of 
high feeding in which he was indulged. He ured regularly one sheep per the Anglo-Saxon and Welsh kings, where he enjoyed many privileges, and his 
day, with any other extra bits of meat that haned to be disposable. A + weregeld was much higher than that of any other artificer. In the Welsh court, 
in lndia is rather smaller—say ten per cent.48 than our Welsh mutton : ’P | the king's smith sat next to the domestic chaplain, and was entitled toa draught 
this was no great meat for a tiger four feet hi The young hands at the pce of every kind of liquor that was brought into the hall—a privilege which many 
dency used to plague him occasionally, till became infuriated, and dashed artificers of his class in our own day will not be disposed to make light of. 
with all his force against the bars, roaring so } that the horses in the surround- 
ing stables trembled and neighed in great #. Indeed it was very difficult | 
even for persons who were fully satisfied/h the strength of the cage, to 
stand near it with anmoved nerves. He wasoon have made famous mince- 
meat of half a dozen of us could he but havéght the door open for a moment. 
“But what annoyed him far more than #poking him up with a stick, or 
tantalising him with shins of beef or legs @itton, was introducing a mouse 
into his cage. No fine lady ever a terror at the sight of a spi- 
der than this magnificent royal tiger betrayedieeing a mouse. Our mischievous 


Thus far we have advanced simultaneously in opinion with our Hydrographic 
Mentor ; but we must now differ from him, upon a couple of positions, though 
somewhat reluctantly. In the first place, we feel equally certain with him, that 
mo accurate conclusions can be formed from the time occupied by bottles, or other 
“things, floating a long distance, because, as they keep no log, there is no ascer- 
taining how they may have been driven about by alternate winds and currents. 
But, however vague these notices may be, they are unquestionably valuable in 
the present limited state of our knowledge; and the very judicious Appendix to 
the ‘ Investigation,” by Mr. Purdy, bears out our assertion: indeed no one can 
examine the labours of this gentleman, through six large editions of his “‘ Atlan- 
«tic Memoir,” without being struck with the skill, perseverance, and attention, 

which he has devoted to this very subject. Secondly, though we would recom- 
mend frequent trials of the temperature of the sea, for philosophical objects, and 
as being likely to give warning of an iceberg’s approach, we have had practical 
proof for declaring that it cannot be depended on for affording notice of ‘the vi- 
cinity of shoals or shores; and that a fall of temperature may be governed by 
the variations of atmosphere, and the form of the nearest coasts,—the currents, 
counter-currents, off-sets of tides, and other complicated and anomalous affec- 
tions, without reference to the actual depth of the body of water. 


Singing and Jumping.—Handel was once the proprietor of the Opera-house, 
London, and at the time presided at the harpsichord in the orchestra. His em- 
bellishments were so masterly that the attention of the audience was frequently 
diverted from the singing to the accompaniment, to the frequent mortification of 
the vocal professors A pompous Italian singer was once so chagrined at the 
marked attention paid to the harpsichord, in preference to his own singing, that 
he swore, that if ever Handel played him a similar trick, he would jump down 
upon his instrument, and put a stop to the interruption ; upon which Handel thus 
accosted him :—“ Oh! oh! you vill jump, vill you ! very vell, Sare ; be so kind, 
- was hen little — a stringfe end - : a pole, and thrust ~ - me de — _ you vill jump, and I vill advertishe it in the bills, and 
. | ; it close to the tiger's nose. e momentssaw it he leaped to the opposite shall get grate dale more money by your jumping than I shall get by your 
ote i Pam ge” ge fms rteherc the, Gre in 3 the Gif of side, and when the mouse was mado to ru hit he jammed himself into | singing.” ‘i 
exico i an urnishes the stream with such quantities ; j ing i , i i 
cometianes crowed oll over, and at others collected along, the edges of the ph anne In}? a pe = trembling and roaring # a of > that we were The Laon in the Scottish Shield.—Antiquaries have found considerable diffieul- 
the Gulf it flowers in April, is of the cryptogamia class, and in calms the fuci float always obliged to desist from sheer pity t@ poor brute. ometimes we in- | ty in settling at what precise period the Scottish nation began to assume armo- 
mear the surface, some of the leaves lying on the water. It is detached in a ripened | sisted on his passing over the spot where tifaconscious little mouse ran back- | rial bearings, although the obscure records of tradition assure us that they were 
state, and consequently when met with in the stream is old and brown, but at all times | wards and forwards. For a long time, ho@, we could not get him to move, | first granted to the Scottish kings by Charlemagne. One thing is sufficientl 
swarming with young barnicles. It sometimes covers the sea entirely for the space of | ¢j}] at length, I believe by the help of a sq@e obliged him to start; but in- | certain. that none of the pred if Willi yho | ' 4 
many leagues, without any interval, at others in long streaks, or detached roundish i : ; a as ote so ih aaheesall tis tod temaeen 
patches. Major Rennell himself told us, that great numbers of the nautilus spirula stead of pacing leisurely across his den, @ing a detour to avoid the object | 1165, adopted a coat armorial, and that it was that sovereign who first assumed 
ing to the under side of the leaves, and, when full grown, by their weight drag them of his alarm, he generally took a kind of @ leap, so high as nearly to bring | the cognisance of a lion on his banners, from which circumstance, as well as 
dewn. He added, that some of the seed had been sown in Ireland, and that it grew. | his back in contact with the roof of his c 


from his gallant bearing, he was termed William the Lion. W 
_ Speen sesh Boe to = yo" te ~——\* a —— “ > = The following may serve as a hint to ne at the Opera :— the king of the beasts was anciently the cognisance of the Celtic ouiieta soy ‘* 
deg. North latitude, and from eg. to eg. West longitude ; the produce of whic “oF ing i le stf¥d hori 1 
as dispersed by a variety of currents. The third, and best known, patch, is the floating From a ring in the middle of a pole 6 orizontally over the centre of 

















is conjectured by George Chalmers, that William did not assume the red lion on 
constantly met with between 25 deg. aad 36 deg. North latitude, and 30 deg. and the area were suspended eight differently c@d silk strings, the ends of which | that account, but rather because it was already the armorial bearing of the earl- 
de deg. West longitude, the true Sargasso, or Sargecao. were held in the hands of as many little B Upon a signal being given, and | dom of Huntington, and, as such, the cognisance of William's father. The liom 
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is first seen on the shield of Alexander III., and appeared on gold coins in the 
reign of Robert III. It is said by Nisbet that the double tressure (or border) 
was anciently used on the royal shields to perpetuate the various leagues betwixt 
the French and Scottish monarchs. In the reign of James III., when an Eng- 


lish faction predominated in the country, Parliament was induced to ordain “ that | 


in tyme to cum thair suld be na double tressour about the kingis armys, but that 
he suld ber hale armis of the lyoun, without ony mair.”” Yet the double tressure 


seeins to have maintained its place in the armorial bearings of Scotland, even to 
our own times. 


The Lord Mayor's Dinner.—The Lord Mayor, acting upon the usual system | 


of hospitality practised by the Chief Magistrates of the city of London, lately 
gave his second grand entertainment at the Mansion-house. ‘The banquet was 
laid out in the Egyptian Hall, and was furnished, of course, with all the delica- 
cies of the season. ‘The company assembled on this occasion was confined to 
no particular party. Amongst the individuals present were the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and several other of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
The Marquesses of Winchester, Salisbury, T'weeddale, Earls Ripon, Shaftsbury, 
Roden, Roseberry, Kerry, and Ormelie ; Lords Auckland, Lowther, Saltoun, 
and Ashley; the Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pieas, Master of the Rolls, Vice Chancellor, and Lord Advocate of 


Scotland ; Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, G. R. Dawson, C. P. Thomson, J. W. Cro- | 


ker, H. Goulburn, J. C. Herries; Major-General John Malcolm, G.C.B., &c. 
&e. Though hostile in other places, and upon other subjects, on this occasion 
there appeared to be no difference of opinion. ‘The question they had to dis- 
cuss was one upon which all agreed without a single dissenting voice, ** his Lord- 
ship’s hospitality.” The Lord Mayor, in the course of the evening, gave the 
health of Sir R. Peel and the rest of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
ing which took place on the announcement of this toast, and on the Right Hon 
Baronet rising to return thanks, was immense and of long continuance. ‘The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, on returning thanks on behalf of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, was also warmly greeted by the company. ‘The health of the ladies having 
been drunk, they retired, and were soon followed by the gentlemen to the dancing 
and card rooms, and the festivities were kept up with unabated spirit until a late 
hour, when the company departed, much gratified by the urbanity and condescen- 
ssion of the host and hostess.—[The Ministerial papers are much dissatisfied at 
Sir R. Peel being brought forward before the Duke of Richmond, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, and the other Ministers of the Crown. ‘They all acknowledge, 


however, that the reception of Sir Robert’s health by the company was by far 
the most cheering and enthusiastic. ] 


A singularly curious work, being an account of the British Island prior to the | 


invasion of Julius Cwsar, has lately been discovered in the possession of Benares 
In this valuable treasure of antiquity, Britain is called by a name which signifies 
tthe Holy Land: the Thames, the Isis, and other rivers called by names similar 
to the present ones: and Stonehenge is described asa grand Hindoo Temple! 
‘The Asiatic Society of Calcutta are preparing for publication a translation of this 
interesting manuscript. 

THE PITT PRESS. 


This elegant building having been completed, Tuesday last was appointed for 


the Vice-Chancellor to receive the key of the building from the Marquess | 
Camden and other members of the Pitt committee ; the deputation was composed | 


af the following noblemen and gentlemen :-— 
The most Noble John Jeffreys, Marquess of Camden, K. G., Chairman. 
The Right Hon. John Charles Earl of Clarendon. 
‘The Right Hon. Dudley Earl of Harrowby. 
‘The Right Hon. Charles Lord Farnborough, G. C. B. 
The Right Hon. Sir George Henry Rose, G. C. H. 
Henry Bankes, Esq. 
Samuel Thornton, Esq. 


A cengregation was held in the Senate-house at 11 o'clock, when the follow- | 


ing degrees were conferred :-— 

Doctors in Civil Law.—The Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Farnborough ; Sir George Rose. 

Honorary Master of Arts, Lord Alford, Magdalene College. 

A procession was then formed, which was very extensive, consisting of nearly 
all the members at present resident in the University. 

Having arrived at the building the Marquess Camden and the other noblemen 
proceeded into the grand entrance hall, and having invited the Vice-Chancellor 
to the door, his Lordship addressed the reverend gentleman in an appropriate 
speech, in which his Lordship said, the idea of connecting the name of Mr. Pitt 
with the press of that University to which he was so much attached, and to 
which he owed his education and so much of his fame, was met by all parties 
with zeal and enthusiasm, and the University have displayed an activity and 
liberality in providing this magnificent site, which could only be prompted by an 
admiration for the character of that great man. In conclusion his Lordship said 
—‘ Let me call the peculiar attention of all to this ceremony, and allow me to 
impress on the undergraduates that we, Mr. Pftt’s contemporaries, have been 
witnessce of his uniting the closest study with the utmost cheerfulness, 
and when not employed in solving the most abstruse problems, he has en- 
gaged the admiration of his friends and companions, by the liveliest sallies of 
wit and imagination. Let his example stimulate you tothe greatest exertion 
during your residence at this place, so well calculated to provide for your instruc- 
tion in every department of literature and science.” 

His Lordship then presented the key of the building to the Vice-Chancellor, 
upon receiving which the Rey. Gentleman said, “ It was most gratifying to him 
‘to be the person upon whom devolved the honour of receiving at his Lordship’s 
hands the key which puts the University in possession of a building for which it 
is indebted to the kindness and liberality of his Lordship and his illustrious col- 
keagues. Like that erected in the sister University, which bears the name of 
one of the greatest statesmen of former days, that of Clarendon, this is dedicated 


to the memory of him whose counse's upheld, whose guidance preserved, this | 


country amidst the torrent of anarchy and infidelity which overwhelmed the 
neighbouring nations, raising it to a dignity and eminence which rendered it the 
refuge and sanctuary of religion and virtue. ‘These were the principles which 


guided his policy; his loyalty to his King was founded upon his reverence for, | rate, 1.800; and for a_ sixth-rate, 963. 


The cheer- | 


| he was killed on the spot. The unhappy parents, the father especially, grieved 
| incessantly for their loss; and Mrs. Piozzi remarked, that, dreadful as was the 
penalty suffered by the unfortunate father, it was a just infliction on a person 

who had disregarded one of the grand laws in the code of common sense, which 


prescribes to us never to be obstinate in what is apparently not an affair of mo- 
ment.—Piozziana. 


Consumption of Spirtts.—An account has been published, by order of Parlia- 
ment, of the quantity of spirits distilled and consumed in the Ynited Kingdom 
during the last year, with the amount of exports, and the duties paid for home 
consumption. The quantity of gallons of proof spirits distilled in England, 
_is stated to be 3,788,068; in Scotland, 7,979,038 ; and in Ireland, 9,360,020 ; 
| making a total of 21,127,126 gallons. ‘The quantity upon which the duties were 
| paid for home consumption were, for England, 7,259,287 gallons ; for Scotland, 

4,861,515 gallons; for Ireland, 8,657,756 gallons. The amount of the whole 
| quantity of spirits manufactured and consumed in the United Kingdom was 

20,778,558 gallons, and the duty payable upon the same amounting to 
£4,975,444, being at the rate of 7s. per gallon upon English spirits, and 3s. 4d. 
upon Irish and Scotch spirits. Scotland exported to England 2,359,608 gallons 
| of spirits, to Ireland 469,428 gallons, whilst the quantity exported froin Ireland to 
| England was 1,662,198 gallons, and none to Scotland. From this account it ap- 

pears from the quantity of spirits consumed in Ireland last year, exceeded the 
| quantity drank in England by upwards of 1,000,000 gallons, and that it exceeded 
| the quantity consumed in Scotland by nearly one-half. In this return, however, 
, the quantity of foreign spirits is not considered. 


REPORT OF MR. KEAN’S HEALTH. 
| Mr. Kean passed a restless night on Friday, though his zealous Secretary, 
| Mr Lee, again sat up with him, and administered the medicines prescribed for 
| him with the most scrupulous regularity. During the night he experienced a fit 
| of hiccups, which shook him to the very core, and was considered by Mr. Smith, 
| on his visiting him yesterday morning, as no favourable omen. He talked most 
| incoherently of divers ladies, who had, he said, appointed to come and sing to 
| him—among whom he mentioned Miss Stephens, whose syren notes were to be- 
' guile him into sleep. Mr. Carpue paid him a friendly visit in the afternoon, and 

observed, that he never yet saw a man placed in similar circumstances with Mr. 
| Kean, and with his impaired constitution, who survived so long. A little jelly 

mixed with brandy and water, anda small quantity of arrow-root, are all he has 
taken in the way of nutriment for several days. He is surrounded with books 
| and newspapers, the contents of which he dips into by turns. An old friend 
visited him yesterday afternoon, and tried to rouse him from a state of despond- 
ing lethargy, by telling him to cheer up—that he would live to see brighter and 
happier days. “ No, no,” he replied, ‘* those days are pa—pa—pas—passed Fo- 
| ranthe * (forgetting the remainder of the quotation.) ‘ Yet ‘tis comfort” 
(said his friend, in continuation.) ‘Ah! (said Kean anxiously) ’tis comfort to 
bring remembrance full upon the mind, ‘tis soothing to a fond and care-worn 
heart to drop a tear upon the loved lineaments of her it ne’er can hope to meet 
| again.’—He then relaxed into a delirium, and said it was strange Sheridan 
Knowles had not arrived, as he had promised to come down, and sing all his 
beautiful songs to him. 

He told Mr. Carpue that he did not wish to live, adding that he was past duty 
| and he thought all men ought to die when they were past duty. He spoke of 
| his son Charles with great affection, and expressed his regret at his being made 
an actor. 

His friend informed him that he was a very worthy and honourable young 
man; and though, as an actor he might not possess his (Mr. Kean’s) towering 
genius, still he had much talent to carry him through life must respectably. ‘ Ah 
(said Kean) poor Charles never feels his inferiority as an actor but when he is 
playing with me.” 

His friend told him that Charles had played very finely in the new play du- 
ring the past week, notwithstanding the distress of mind into which he had been 
| thrown by his (Mr. Kean’s) illness, and so powerful were his feelings of respect 

and affection fur his father, that nothing but the imperative necessity of his as- 
sisting to prop up the falling fortunes of Covent-Garden, would have induced him 
to act during the serious illness of his devoted father. 

‘Ah!’ replied Kean, “Poor Charles is a good boy, God bless him!” and 
ourst into tears. 

Mrs. Kean, Mr. Charles Kean, and Mr. Douchez, will pay their respects to Mr. 
Kean in the course of this day. 

M. Laporte, on hearing of Mr. Kean’s illness, said, ‘‘ Ah! if Mr. Kean do die 
there will be another leaf fall from the dramatic tree.” 

Mr. Farley rejoined, ‘ Not so: the oak will be felled to the earth !”” 








Sir Robert Peel_—The conduct of Sir Robert Peel during the present Parlia- 
ment is entitled to.{and has received the meed of, every honest and just man’s ap- 
| probation. He cannot be a friend to an administration which has deprived the 
| party of which he is the representative and the chief, of any chance of returning, 
| as a party, to power. On the contrary, as aman of ambition and pride, he must 
| have every motive for hostility to their measures and themselves. This natural 
| feeling, however, he has not permitted to influence his conduct as a public man 
and a statesman. On the Irish question, on the currency question, and last, on 
the malt question, he spoke and he voted just as he would do were he the lead- 
ing minister of the crown in the House of Commons. There is no denying that 
his conduct in the most critical periods of the present session has been of the ut- 
most service, not only to the country but to his rivals. It has had the effect of 
scaring away the unnatural tendencies to coalesce, exhibited by the lower ranks 
of the Tories and the Radicals, as well as of paralyzing the factious workings 
of both, when they acted independently. 


British Nary.—The Royal Navy consisted on the first of January, 1833, of 
22 first-rates of 108 to 120 guns; 31 second-rates of 78 to 84 guns; 68 third- 
| rates of 74 to 76 guns ; 22 fourth-rates of 50 to 52 guns; 101 fifth-rates of 42 
to 50 guns; 95 sixth-rates of 26 to 36 guns ; with 74 18-gun vessels, and 161 
small craft, making in all 574 armed vessels. Mr. Eyde estimates the quantity 
of wood required for the construction of 4 first rate of 120 guns at 5,880 loads , 
for an 80-gun ship, 4,329 loads ; for a 74, 3,500; for a 52, 2,372; for a fifth- 
According to him, therefore, it would 


and his duty tu, his God ; for he felt that this kingdom could flourish only through | take, to build the existing 574 ships, not much under a million loads of timber ; 


the union of church and state. 


What more appropriate monument, then, could | and the quantity annually required to keep them seaworthy will be 125,000 


be erected to the memory of Pitt than this building, the chief purpose and object | joads 
of which is to send forth to the world the Word of God; and could he, with | 


prophetic eye, when residing in yon neighbouring college, whose proudest boast 


Newspaper Duty.—The stamp duty on newspapers began August 12,1712, 


ds to number him among her sons, could he have beheld such a structure bear- | and was a halfpenny on all printed single sheets and half sheets; on the same 


ing his name, raised for such a purpose, and erected by such friends, even his | 
own eloquence would have scarce sufficed to express the feelings of his heart.” 

At the conglusion of the Vice-Chancellor’s speech, the deputation, and a con- 
siderable number of members of the University, passed through the entrance- 
hall, to an ante-room at the foot of the principal staircase, where a handsome 
printing-press had been fixed for the occasion, in order to give the Noble Mar- 
quess an opportunity of printing off, for his own preservation, acopy on vellum 
of the inscription inserted on the foundation stone which was laid in Novem- 
iber, 1831. 

Each of the other Noblemen and Gentlemen of the committee struck off a copy 
for themselves, their own names being substituted. 


Goethe's posthumous works, whicb will appear in the course of a few months, 
amount to no fewer than 15 volumes in 8vo.; so that the complete edition of the 
whole, including the 40 volumes already published, will consist of 55 volumes 
The continuation of Faust, and of his auto-biography, including that portion 
which, by its omission, interrupted the regular progress of the narrative, will no 
‘doubt form the most interesting part of his literary legacy. 


March of Intellect.—A. Denizoff, the hetmen of the Don Cossacks, has esta- 
blished a reading-room and literary institution at Neutscherkesk, one of the prin- 
cipal towns in their country. 

Mutton and no Mution.—It is odd enough that a sheep when dead should turn 
into mutton, all but its head; for, while we ask for a leg or a shoulder of mut- 


ton, we never ask for a mutten's head: but there is a fruit which changes its | 


name still oftener; grapes are so called while fresh, raisins when dried, and 
plums when in a pudding. 

New Harbour.—A new harbour has been proposed to be formed at Redcar, on 
the south side of the Tees Bay, Yorkshire; on which coast there is professsedly 
& great want of such a port, either for vessels beset by tempest, or for war or 
commerce. 


Egotism.—Glory is the egotism of great, as happiness is the egotism of com- 
mon minds. 

A Dream Fulfilled. —A prelate of our church, much admired for his fine under- 
standing, talents, and political liberality, was one day proceeding to take an air- 
ing with his wife in their carriage. Just at their setting out, their eldest son, a 
highly educated and most promising young man, rode up, and desired to be of the 
party inside. This the bishop peremptorily refused to allow, directing his son 
by all means to remain on horseback, and ride at the side of the carriage. The 
youth for a moment remonstrated, but his father insisted, and was cheerfully 
obeyed. The bishop's lady then begged his lordship to tell her why he so reso- 


lutely adhered to his determination of not admitting his son to a seat with him; | 
adding, that in a matter of so much indifference she wished he had yielded. 
But the father replied that he had not acted without a reason ; for that he had | 
been tormented by a dream the night before, when he imagined that he saw his | 


son suddenly thrown from his horse and killed: and that through fear of thinking 
himself superstitious for the rest of his days, he had persevered in rejecting his 
son’s request. The bishop had scarcely spoken the words, when the horse on 


day, 1789, it was enlarged to two-pence ; and it has since by two or three further 
| gradations increased to its present sum of four-pence. 


| Revolution. —Our confidence that no such dire and fatal overthrow awaits 
Britain, mainly rests, after ali, upon the animating and consolatory assurance, 
that, with all our national guilt, the characteristics of the times are not such as 
| mark ‘a people prepared for destruction.” The righteous are not few ; their 
| numbers are not diminishing. ‘The signs of the times are, in many respects, full 
of promise. The standard literature of England does not consist of the obscene 
| effusions of deism. Never was religious knowledge so widely diffused. Compare 
| the state of France before the revolution with that of England now, in this one 
| respect, and the difference is infinite. In the one country, the word of Truth 
was less read than Voltaire by the higher classes, and was a sealed book to the 


| lower orders. In the other, the Bible is found in every cottage. Need we 
pursue the contrast ’—Electic Review. 
Epidemics.—Most of them are seated in the mucous membranes. An inflam- 


matory catarrh of the air-passages occurred as an epidemic thruughout nearly 
the whole of Europe in 1580 ; another, of a similar nature, spread over a great 
part of Europe in 1782; and the well-known influenza of 1803 consisted of a 
| catarrh, with inflammation of the mucous membrane of the air-passage. Epi- 
demics have generally proceeded from the east to the west, which was the case 
with the peste noire, with the catarrh of 1782, with the influenza of 1803, which 
is said to have stretched from the confines of China to the shores of the Atlantic, 
and thence across to North America; and the same course is now pursued by 
the epidemic cholera. All epidemics present the same capricious irregular 
characters in the mode of their propagation, sparing one spot te appear in a more 
distant one, following a zig-zag course, suddenly stopping, and as suddenly and 
unexpectedly re-appearing, proceeding sometimes slowly and sometimes rapidly. 
| Med. and Phys. Journal. 


THE LATE LORD DUDLEY AND WARD. 
From the Gentleman's Magazine 

This highly gifted but eccentric nobleman was born August 9, 1781, the only 
child of William the third Viscount, by Julia, second daughter of Godfrey Bos- 
vile, of Thorpe and Gunthwaite, in Yorkshire, Esq., and aunt to the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord Mackdonald of whom a memoir was published in our Magazine for 
December last 

His education was remarkably private, being removed from his father’s man- 
sion in Park-lane to a smal! house at Paddington, where he was intrusted to the 
care of the Rev. Mr. James, a Fellow of New College, Oxford, and a separate 
| establishment was maintained for his service. The degree of M.A. was con- 

ferred upon him at Oxford, ata subsequent period, Jan. 14, 1813. 

Immediately after his coming of age, he was, at the general election of 1802, 
elected M. P. for Downton ; an‘ he very soon distinguished himself inthe House 
of Commons as a young man of extraordinary talents. A vacancy occurring in the 
| representation of Worcestershire, he accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, Aug. |, 
| 1803; and was elected without opposition for that county. At the election of 








| 1806, however, the present Lord Lyttelton was returned in his room ; but at that | 


| of 1807 Mr. Ward was chosen for Wareham. In 1812 he was returned for Il- 





elected for Bossiney ; and on the 24th of April, 1828, he succeded his father in 
the Peerage. 

On the formation of Mr. Canning’s administration, Lord Dudley and Ward 
was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and sworn a member of 
the Privy Council, April 30, 1827. On the 24th Sept., in the same year, he was 
raised to the rank of an Earl, by the titles of Earl of Dudley and Viscount Ed- 
nam, the latter being the name of an estate which he had recently purchased in 
Roxburghshire. and the birth place of the poet Thomson. In May, 1828, he 
resigned the Secretaryship; when a “leading journal,” (whose language, it 
must be admitted, is seldom tempered Ly moderation), thus warmly expressed its 
regrets :— 

‘Lord Dudley, from high character for independence and discernment, for 
sound sagacious views, without prejudice or passion,—from a particular concur- 
rence with Mr. Canning, on whic no suspicion has ever lighted,—and ffom the 
esteem and reputation which, since his superintendence of our Foreign Affairs, 
he has achieved for himself with the whole diplomatic world, withdraws (if, un- 
fortunately, he should withdraw) from the Ministry, a greater volume of public 
usefulness than perhaps all the rest who are seceding.” 

Of his extraordinary absence of mind and his unfortunate habit of “thinking 
aloud,”’ many amusing anecdotes have been in circulation. It is a fact that when 
he was in the Foreign Office, he directed a letter intended for the French to the 
Russian Ambassador, shortly before the affair of Navarino ; and, strange as it may 
appear, it attained him the highest honour. Prince Lieven, who never makes 
any mistake of the kind, set it down as one of the cleverest ruses ever attempted 
to be played off, and gave himself immense credit for not falling into the trap 
laid for him by the sinister ingenuity of the English Secretary. He 
returned the letter with a most polite note, in which he vowed, of course, that 
he had not read a line of it after he had ascertained that it was intended for 
Prince Polignac ; but could not help telling Lord Dudley at an evening party, 
that he was “trop fin, but that diplomatists of his (Prince L.’s) standing were 
not so easily caught.” 

One of the earliest symptoms of his Lordship’s unfortunate malady was that 
of asserting himself to be married. He is said to have expressed great affection 
for his imaginary Countess. A report prevailed among the higher orders that 
his Lordship was a suitor for the hand of one of the accomplished daughters of 
the Earl of Beverley; but that his overtures met with a most decided rejection 
from her Ladyship. ‘The administration of the Ear! of Dudley's affairs remains, 
it is said, for the present in the hands of Mr. Littleton, the member for Staftord- 
shire, as one of the executors. It was in honour of the debut of Miss Littleton, 
now Viscountess Newark, that his Lordship gave his Olla Prodrida fete, in Park- 
lane, in the early part of last season. 

All the Earl's titles have expired with him, except the Barony of Ward, which 
has devolved on the Rev. Humble Ward, Rector of Himley, Staffordshire, who 
is descended from the Rev. William Ward, also Rector of Himley, and of King’s 
Swinford, younger brother to John. who succeeded to the title of Lord Ward, in 
1740, and was created Viscount Dudley and Ward in 1763. The ancient Baro- 
ny of Dudley (by writ 1342) had separated from the Wards in the first-mentioned 
year, in favour of Ferdinand Dudley Lea, the heir general, and on his death in 
1757 it fell into abeyance among his sisters. 


Iron Houses.—The new process for smelting iron by raw coal and hot air blast 
is producing a great change inthe iron trade; and it is anticipated by good 
judges that no long period will elapse before cast iron of the quality known as 
No. 1 will be manufactured at the cost of about 40s. or 45s. the ton. When 
this takes place generally, it must inevitably produce an effect which will prevade 
almost every condition of society. Rich and poor will, by degrees, find them- 
selves inclosed in iron cages ; and fir joists, and slate roofs, will become things 
to be alluded to as betokening something venerable from antiquity. The in- 
troduction of iron into building operations will, no doubt, spread rapidly as the 
price of cast iron falls; and, if unskilfully done at the outset, we may have a 
number of imperishable monuments of bad taste before our eyes wherever we 
go. It is, therefore, of importance that good examples should be given in time, 
and that architects should be prepared for the change, so as not to leave the 
matter to the caprice of taste of the workmen of the founderies.—Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Architecture. 

The Human Voice.—Nathan, in his “Essay on the History and Theory of 
Music,” the second part of which has just been published, after having mention- 
ed the three classes of vocal s»und which are distinguished in the Italiam school 
of singing—namely, the chest voice (voce de pelto), the throat voice or falsetto, 
and the head voice, or (voce di festa), speaks of a fourth, which he says is almost 
peculiar to the Jews. This he describes as a species of ventriloquism—a soft 
and seemingly distant sound produced in the chest and back of the throat and 
head ; an inward and suppressed sound of peculiarly soft and melodious tone. 
Braham, he says, is the only public singer, whom he has ever heard, who has 
availed himself of the proper advantages which this feigned voice affords. It is 
commonly cultivated amongst the Hebrews ; it is termed by them * the voice of 
achild,” and Mr. Nathan attributes to their use of it the peculiar sweetness of 
their style of singing. By the bye, Mr. Nathan enumerates, amongst the Jewish 
musical composers of the present day, Moscheles, Mendleshon, Kalkbrenner, 
Herts, Mayerbeer, and Paganini. 

Statistics of Brewing.—There were 216 brewers in Scotland last year, of 
whom 33 are in the Edinburgh collection. Argyl has only one. There are 17,070 
licensed victuallers in Scotland, which is one for every 123 persons, young and 
old, inthe country. England, which is a thirsty country, rejoices in 50,800 
victuallers, and 30,900 “ persons licensed for the general sale of beer,” making 
an aggregate of 81,700 retailers of beer, which is one for every 170 souls. Eng- 
land has 1,753 brewers. of whom.108 are in London. Of the retailers of beer, 
37,000, or nearly one half brew their own beer. In Scotland only 318 out of 
17,070, or in 1-57, brew their own beer. In Scotland, 990,000 bushels of malt 
were used for brewing in all the 16 collections, of which one-tenth was used by 
the licensed victuallers ; 432,000 bushels were used in the Edinburgh collection ; 
62 bushels served the two collections of Argyll, north and south, containing 
100,000 souls! In England, 25,800,000 bushels of malt were consumed in the 
manufacture of beer, 13,800,000 by the brewers, and 12,000,000 by the victual- 
lers or other retailers. In Scotland the malt brewed is at the rate of 4-10ths 
of a bushel for each person ; in England it is 13-4 bushels. Ireland consumed 
1,540,000 bushels of malt in her breweries, which is about 2-10ths of a bushel 
for each person. Of brewed liquor, one Englishman drinks as much as four 
Scotchmen, or nine lrishmen.— Scotsman. 

We understand upon good authority that Sir William Horne, will vacate his 
seat for Mary-le-bone next week. the arrangement for his elevation to the Bench 
having been completed — Morning Paper. 

—— 


Davicties. 


A French ship called Le Silence, lately arrived at Havre, from Rio de Janeiro, 
bringing a cargo of 10,000 parrots! Le Silence must have made some little noise 
both in the old and new worlds. 

Metaphor —A Waterford paper lately announced to the bacon merchants of 
that city, that “ Dead pigs were looking up!” 





Irish Repartee —“ There, leave the entrenchment, and go and tell your captain 
that you are the idlest rascal in the regiment.”—" Please your honour, you 
would not like to have me gu with a lie in my mouth?” 


THE BUDGET. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Bos loguitur sic: Mr. Chairman, I hear 
You expect mighty things from my “ Budget” this year: 
So prepare your best [cheers] and your [hear hims] and smiles, 
For I mean to take off the whole duty on—Tizes. 


This boon will be taken I hope as ’twas meant, 
And produce much prosperity, joy, and content ; 
Nay, comfort diffuse thro’ the whole British Isles, 
Keliev'd of the burdensome duty on—Tives. 











| 
The window-tax will not be grudg’d me, I hope, 
Nor a moderate pul! on malt, candles, and soap ; 
With a pretty smart tax on the newspaper files, 


Since I've fairly remitted the duty on—TixeEs. 


I still tax tea, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, 

Silk, cotton, wool, linen, and such hougehold stuff ; 

Wine, leather—and whiskey, which sorrow beguiles, 
But then I’ve remitted the duty on—Tixes. 





“Oh! an’t we the statesmen?” sic loquitur bos, 
For taking off taxes, and saving the loss— 

For we lay it thick on the people the whiles 
We gull them by yielding the duty on—Ties. 


Then this be my glory, my pride, and my praise, 
That I keep every tax that was profit to raise ; 
And the title I claim, above all other styles, 

Is Trppy the TiLer—who gave up—the Tires.” 





Dublin Mail. 
Action, Action, Action.—A reporter who had some curiosity and a few minutes 
| to spare, ¢imed the thumps of the Hon. Member for Whitehaven upon the table 
on Monday night, and found that the Hon. Member inflicted no less than 200 
| knocks in a quarter of an hour. At this rate Mr. Attwood must have struck the 


which his much-loved son was riding, threwt he young man to the groend, and | chester, Of the Parliament of 1818 he was nota member; in 1820 he was | table no less than 3,000 times in the course of his speech. Few orators have 
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ever before inade so many Aits in so short a space of time,—and the “ poorfu’”’ 
preacher who “ Gang the inside out of sax Bibles in the course of a year's preach- 
ing,” was nothing to Mr. Attwood.— Times. 

The Dundee Political Unior: have ordered Lord Brougham's head to be taken 
off—the cover of Tait’s Magazine. This is, indeed, a cruel decapitation. 
Brougham sans Tait !!— Dundee Courier. 

Amongst the numerous evidence of a general want of confidence in money 
matters at the present period of pecuniary difficulty, is the following appendage 
to the card of a fashionable accoucheur at the west end of the metropolis :— 
«“ N. B. Children to be paid for on delivery.”’----( The Critic.) 

Lord Althorp now never receives a public deputation except in the presence of 
Mr. Spring Rice. It is raid that Lord Grey has insisted on some person being \ 
present on these occasions who may act as a kind of “flapper” to his lordship, 
and prevent him saying things which afterwards he may be compelled to unsay 
— News. 

A noisy parish meeting was held at Gainsborough on Easter Monday, for the 
election of churchwardens ; in the course of which the chairman complained of 
having been called an ape, and seriously put it to the vote whether he was so or 
not, when of course all hands were held up, and, in the language of the Speaker, 
the ayes had it.— Sheffield Courant. 

Last week, Mr. Wilson Patten went into the House of Commons with his 
brother, who was to remain under the gallery during the debate. It chanced 
that Mr. Cobbett joined the party as they entered the House—* Do you see old 
Cobbett ?”” said somebody in the lobby; ‘‘I hope they'll indict him for a breach 
of privilege—he’s just gone into the house with a pair of Pattens.” 


Amperial Parliament, 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES BILL. 
House of Commons, May 7, 1833. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER moved the second reading of 
the Bill. : 

Mr.-SHAW rose to move an amendment upon the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill. He disclaimed any hostility to such changes as time and 
circumstances might require, or any indisposition to correct abuses or introduce 
modifications which, in the words of the preamble of the ill, would conduce 
to the efficiency, the permanence, and the stability of the United Church. 
With regard to the abolition of the vestry cess, he complained rather of the man- 
ner in which it was proposed than of the measure itself, for he was convinced 
that if it had been put to the Church of heland, they would have been willing, 
under the circumstances, to accede to any just and reasonableproposition. To 
the augmenting small livings, enforcing residence, doing away with pluralities, 
and dissolving tions, he should give not only his willing, but eager support. 
But there were two leading principles pervading the Bill, which appeared to 
him so objectionable as to prevent the possibilty of his giving his assent to it. 
The first was the provision relating to perpetuity leases, and the other was an 
arrangement which would have the effect of lowering the authority of the 
Church of Ireland ; diminishing its influence. crippling its energies, and con- 
tracting its sphere of usefulness, while the Bill professed to increase its efli- 
ciency. With regard to the first point he could not help thinking that if the 
principle of the invasion of the rights of property were admitted in the case of 
the Church, it would shake the foundation of all property, lay as well as eccle- 
siastical. Those who opposed the Bill opposed it on that ground, and it was 
supported on account of its embodying the admission that it was allowable to 
divert the Church property from Ecclesiastical purposes. He therefore moved 
that the Bill should be read a second time, that day six months. The great 
evil which Ireland had to complain of was absenteeism, and every one must see 
that this Bill would materially increase the evil. It would, in fact, drive out 
of the country ten Bishops who had hitherto resided there, and also a great 
number of the inferior Clergy. The number of the Clergy was about 2,000, 
and their incomes £500,000, giving £250 a year to each; soit was clear 
that if the Bill, in its present form, were carried into effect, a great number of 
Clergy who had £250 a year, independent of their private property, would be 
driven out of the country—[hear]. There was a great deal of senseless cla- 
mour against the Irish Church, but he trusted Ministers would not listen to such 
clamours. It was said that the present Bill was introduced as a palliation for 
the Coercive Bill, but he never could agree to such a system of Legislation. 


ber neither objected to the principles nor the details of the Bill. Yet with all 
these points of approximation, the Hon. and Learned Gentleman came to the 
rather curious conclusion of proposing to throw out the Bill altogether. But the 
Hon. Gentleman contended that the Bill was calculated to lower the authority 
of the Church. He (Mr. Stanley) was at loss to know what was meant by this 
until the Hon. Gentleman objected to the constitution of the Board That 
Board consisted of nine members, four of which must be Dignitaries of the Es- 
tablished Church. He thought it most important, however, that there should be 
some lay Commissioners, who could give their undivided attention to the important 
duties arising under this Bill. ‘This was the only point objected to by the Hon. 
Member as lowering the dignity of the Church, except, indeed, the diminution of 
the number of Bishops—[hear, hear]. ‘The proposal! for diminishing the number 
of Bishops was objected to on principle ; it was not the amount of the diminution, 
but any diminution, that was objected to. Now, it so happened that when fram- 
ing the Bili he (Mr. Stanley) felt it to be his duty to consult an individual 
placed in the highest station connected with the Established Church of Ireland 
—he meant the Lord Primate. That distinguished individual had suggested 
that, perhaps, the least objectionable mode of meeting the deficiency created by 
other parts of the measure would be by reducing the number of Bishops—[hear, 
hear]. Let the House consider the number of benefices placed under the super- 
intendence of each of those Bishops, which was, perhaps, the best mode of 
ascertaining the extent of his duties. and the propriety of the proposed arrange- 
ment. The number of benefices under the superintendence ot each Bishop was 
as follows :— 

The Bishopric of Raphoe had 34 benifices; Dromore, 27; Clogher, 45; 
Kildare, 53; Ossory, 62; Waterford, 66; Cork, 93; Clonfert, 31; Elphin, 
37; Killala, 30. Now, were 30 or 40 benefices equal to the full capacity of a 
Bishop to superinted? The Bishop of Chester had as many benifices under his 
superintendence as were to be found in all Ireland. There were 1,200 benefices 
in the diocese of Chester, and nearly as many, he believed, in the diocese of 
Exeter. With the reduction now proposed, the number of benefices under the 
superintendence of any Irish Bishop would not amount to 200. The bishopric 
of Ossory, he believed, would have the greatest number, namely, 179; whilst, 
as he before stated, the bishopric of Chester had 1,200 benetices. If it were 
only the vast disproportion between the number of benefices connected with 
each diocese in Ireland, as compared with this country, it would be a sufficient 
ground, perhaps, for the reduction which was now proposed. In England there 
were 26 bishops, and between 10,000 and 11,000 parishes ; in Ireland there were 
only 1100 or 1200 parishes, and 22 Bishops, or a disproportion of one to ten in 
the number of parishes, to two to five in the number of Bishops. Was it, 
therefore, unreasonable to reduce their number, seeing that, even supposing their 
spiritual duties to be somewhat increased by the reduction, they would still have 
much lighter duties to perform than the similar class of ecclesiastical dignitaries 
in England. ‘To conclude, he considered the attacks on the details of the Bill 
to be trifling and contradictory. He would not say that change was not attended 
with some risk, but he would say of the Church of Ireland, that there was a 
much greater risk incurred by doing nothing, more particularly when what 
was dune was proposed in a spirit of honest anxiety for the real welfare of the 
country 

Sir R. INGLIS said that the present Bill, bad as it was, was not so bad as the 
first one ; because in that it was proposed to supersede all parishes where no 
service had been performed for three years at any time antecedent to the Bill, 
whilst in the present the period of computation was to commence from the date 
of the Bill. The only beneticial interference the Church had ever experienced 
at the hands of the State was during the reign of Queen Anne, 120 years ago, 
when certain sums were granted to build churches and to increase small bene- 
fices; and three years ago, when money was granted to build new churches 
These two grants were all that had been done by the State for the Church, and 
what right had the State to meddle with the Church property now, or to alienate 
it? The question was not whether there should be ten or six Bishops, but it was 
whether any one bishopric ought by Act of Parliament to be suppressed. The 
principle was opposed to the Coronation Oath, to the operation of the Act of 
Union, and lastly, and not least, to that of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. Was 
it possible that a Prince of ours should sanction such an act as this, after solemn- 
ly swearing at his coronation to reserve to the Bishops and Clergy of the 
Established religion, all and each of those rights which at the time of such coro- 
nation belonged to them ? 
to the curtailment of the Church Establishment by the extinction of one 
bishopric, that did not apply itself to that of more, and, finally, to that of the ex- 
If the measure were not good of itself, it ought not to be introduced merely | tinction of all. On the subject of the interference of the Legislature by this 
to sanction the adoption of another. He hoped the Government had not brought | Act, with the Bishops’ leases, and the sale of the eee lands, he could have wished 
it forward for the purpose of making some pitiful savings; or, in the words of | the Church had a more able and efficient advocate than he, with all his zeal for 
Dr. Chalmers, ** with that despicable parsimony which descended so far as to | its welfare, was likely to be, tu meet with effect the arguments of his Right Hon. 
take into account candle-ends and cheese-parings.”” For his part he was willing | Friend. But he though he might boldly put it even in the teeth of those argu- 
to agree to a just and rational reform of the Irish Church, always bearing in | ments, the position which was not to be shaken, that Parliament had no right 
mind that existing and vested rights were to be religiously preserved. whatever, even for Church purposes, to alter and appropriate otherwise than as 

Mr. ESTCOURT seconded the motion, and said that nothing could be | appropriated by the Constitution, the increased values of the property of the 
more absurd than the clamour raised against the payments made to the Clergy | Church. It was said that the clamour raised out of doors on this subject was 
by the Irish tenantry ; for any man who allowed himself to consider the ques- | principally directed against the present number of Bishops existing. ‘This he 
tion calmly and dispassionately must see that the landlords, and not the occu- held to be the worst possible reason for the interference of the Legislature, for, 
piers, of the soil paid the clergy [hear]. He had a great objection to the pro- in his mind, the clamour of the whole world out of doors could not justify a Minis- 
posed change relative to the payment of Church cess. The money formerely | ter of this country in proposing to Parliament a measure not fully recommended 
raised by that cess would go into the pockets of the landlords, and consequently | and sanctioned by his conscientious conviction. 
the Church funds would be appropriated to secular purposes. With regard Mr. ROBERT GRANT confessed he was equally as sanguine a supporter 
to the reduction of the number of Bishops, he could only say, that he had | of the Bill as the Hon. Bart. was its opponent. As to the demurrer Which the 
never heard one reason given for such a step. ‘The Noble Lord had said there | Hon. Bart. had taken so strongly to the jurisdiction of that House on sucha 
were too many—[“ hear,” and a laugh]. ‘The Noble Lord had said so, but subject as this, without previously consulting with, and taking the advice of the 
was the dictum of the Noble Lord, or of any Member of that House, to be taken | Clergy, he must meet it by observing, that it was remarkable that neither the 
in place of reason or argument '—[{hear.] He was anxious, therefore, to learn | Hon. Bart. nor his friends had even thought of, or suggested the propriety of 
the grounds for such an extensive change in the Irish Church. His opinion was, | calling a Convocation of the Clergy, in order to consult with that body on the 
that, in place of benefiting, it would injure the Church of Ireland, and if the | subject of the adjustment proposed. ’ 
principle were once admitted, attempts would be made to apply it also to the | first step of the Hon. Bart. who, in his mind, had most impruperly characterised 
English Church. Indeed he thought if any difference should be made, the Irish | it as a measure for the suppression of some of the bishoprics, whilst it, in fact, 
Church ought to have the greater number of Bishops, on account of the vast | Was no more than a consolidation of dioceses, a plan not unknown to the earlier 
population in Ireland, who were of a different religious persuasion. According | and better ages of the Church, even since the remote period of the Apostolic 
to the proposed reduction, it would be quite impossible for the Bishops to do their | age. All our Church history teemed with instances of similar inferences, either 
duty The distance they would have to travel, and the labour to be performed, | through the intervention of the purest principle or Papal policy. The question 
would be too much for human strength. He shvuld, therefore, raise his voice | was put as to why this change should be made, and they were told of many 
most earnestly against that part of the Bill, because he believed it would strike | inconveniences which would attend it. Considering the stress which had been 
aheavy blow at the Protestant Church of both countries. He also objected to | laid upon the Union, and upon the necessity of maintaining the identity of the 
the scale of income at which tax on the Clergy was to commence. He thought | Churches of England and Ireland, still he would say that, even leaving out of 
£200 was too low, and the tax should not be levied on such small livings. He, | view that portion of the population of Ireland who were not Protestants, twelve 
therefore, hoped the Government would reconsider that part of the measure. | Bishops were an ample allowance for the whole population of Treland, even as- 
There was another objection to this tax ; it was to be paid half-yearly ; but how | suming them all to be Protestants. It was unjust to treat the question as one 
could that be possibly done if the Clergy should receive no incomes for years, | of a suppression of bishoprics, for the bishoprics would be larger, though fewer 
as at the present moment! In that case, what would become of the Clergy. in number than at present. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE did not deny that there were many points connected with! Sir R. PEEL said there were some of the objects of the Bill of which he 
the state of the Established Church requiring revision. He was adverse, for | approved; there were also some of the objections to it which he thought ca- 
instance, to the translation of Bishops, and thought the only translation a | pable of being removed in Committee, and there were likewise some in the whole 
Bishop should be subject to was a translation from this world to the next— | extent of which he could not concur. The Right Hon. Gentleman had stated 
{“‘hear, hear,” and laughter]. ‘Though no friend to the abuses of the Church, | that the question at issue was, as to whether there should be a reform of the Irish 
however, he must withhold his vote from Ministers on this occasion, if they | Church Establishment or not. He denied that this was the question ; at least, he 
did not give some more satisfactory explanation than he had yet heard of the in- | hoped his vote should be judged of as being given on that view of the question, 
tended diversion of Church property to State purposes. He thought it would | furhe atonce admitted the necessity of a reform for the sake of establishing 
have been much more reasonable to have diminished the revenues of the | the solidity of the Church itself. He approved of the Bill as faras it went 
Bishops, than to have curtailed their number. | towards redressing every abuse in the Church Establishment, and required those 

Mr. STANLEY said, that if it had not been for the direct appeals made to | who were intrusted with the spiritual care of parishes, to a constant and scru- 
him individually by every Member who had addressed the House on this question, | pulous discharge of their duties. 
he should have preferred waiting until a later period of the debate. ‘The objec- ishing Church cess. He considered that the rightof the Church to this cess 
tions which had been just stated by the Hon. Member for Kent (Mr Plumptre) | was very different to its right to tithes; for the former was dependent upon 
induced him to come forward, however thus early, were confined to two points, | the volition of another body besides the Church. He was, therefore, willing to 
both of which were susceptible of consideration and amendment in Committee. | forego the claim of the Church to that impost, although, in rigid principle, it 
According to the statement of the Hon. and Learned Member, however, it ; might easily be defended. By making some other provision, however, for the 
was not to the Bill itself he so much objected—it was because it was brought | repair of churches, they would remove the cause of disunion, which 

forward by those he was pleased to think enemies, to the Irish Established | not worth the while of the Church to incur for such a triflingamount. He also 
Church. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman's argument was, “I have so little | believed that the tithe commutation measure would be useless, if they left 
confidence in you, and you have brought forward so many bad measures, that these churches to be paid for by the Catholics ; but, at the same time, he would 
now if, by accident, you have blundered on an unobjectionable measure, and one | Maintain that the removal of the cess would be a benefit to the holders of land. 
which is good in itself, yet I consider it must be bad as coming from you—[hear, Though, in principle, he would defend the transfer of the repair of churches 
hear], and, therefore, I move that it should be read a second time this day six | '0 the landholders, still he thought it was better that the Church should un- 
months"—([hear, hear]. He would ask the Hon. and Learned Member, or the dertake the charge, and he was willing that it should be borne by the revenues 
warmest stickler for the property of the Extablished Church, whether in the pre- | of the Church. 
sent state of public feeling in Ireland it was safe or friendly towards the Church | readiness which Government had always shown to depart from its plans when 
to say, “this Bill may be right, there may be abuses which it would be well to | convinced of their injustice; and that, in the details of this measure, the Noble 
correct. I agree with the greater part of the provisions of your Bill—it goes | Lord would pursue the same course he had already pursued as to the exemption 
to abuses which I acknowledge, but because I object to a part of your Bill, I will | from its operation of existing interests. He would next take the case of livings, 
not meddle with those abuses nor stir in the question at all, and yet I call my- | and he was confident the landholders of Ireland would not consent that this charge 
self a friend to the Established Church”—{cheers]. He (Mr. Stanley) gave | of repairing churches should be thrown from the shoulders upon the holders of 
the Hon. and Learned Gentleman credit for his friendship to the Church, but he | livings of £300 per annum. If the House should content to the principle, which 
doubted the political sagacity with which he evinced that friendship. He con- | he thought was scarcely probable, of exclusively taxing the Clergy for this object, 
ceived that the real friends of the Church were those who boldly looked at ; he should still contend that it was not right to abstract any thing from small 
its acknowledged abuses, and, in the face of those who wanted to make those | livings, and that a Clergyman should have a clear stipend of £300 per annum. 
abuses a ground for destroying the Church, ventured to retreat from a point no 
longer tenable, to a position where they could make a stand, and hold up the 
Church purged from those impurities which disheartened and disgusted every | 
friend—{cheers]. The Hon. and Learned Member agreed with the proposed | 











it was 


and this proposition formed no part of the principle of the Bill. The Noble 
Lord stated on a former occasion, with great force, the objection to a gracuated 


scale of property tax. Those objections, in part, applied to the present propo- 
sition. 


There was indeed no argument which applied itself | 


This should, in consistency, have been the | 


He also concurred in the propriety of abol- | 


He hoped he should experience in this instance the same | 


Agaid, he had great doubts as to the policy or justice of a graduated income tax, | 


— ee 
duced to £800 by taxation. He deprecated the precedent thus afforded of a. 
graduated tax on income of any kind, and he should say that this also was not 
necessary to the principle of the Bill. He regretted any exclusive tax on the 
Clergy instead of Church cess ; for the Clergy had no other interest in the repair 
of churches than the rest ef the community. Removing, therefore, this charge 
from the laity, and laying it exclusively on the Clergy, would countenance the 
idea that the Clergy had any interests in the church beyond those of the laity. 
With respect to the abolition of the number of Bishops, he could not concur in 
what had fallen from the Hon. Member for Oxford, who thought the reductionso 
objectionable that it was beyond the competence of Parliament to deal with it. 
The Hon. Baronet also said that he relied upon the Coronation oath, and he (Sir 
R. Peel) had himself received several letters, asking him why he had abandoned 
the Coronation oath? He would now say, that the reason he abandoned it was 
because he could not see the force of the argument.—The Right Hon. Baronet 
then contended that several unions of bishoprics had taken place fn Ireland 
without any violation of the Coronation oath on the part af the Sovereign. At 
the same time he would say that the question of abolishing bishoprics was one 
which deserved very serious consideration. He thought that, before any mea 
sure of abolition was adopted, returns and details ought to be laid before the 
House. One of his strongest objections to the present Bill was that it left 
without a resident Bishop three of the largest cities in the south of Ireland. 

Tte CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER argreed with the Right Hon. 
Baronet as to the danger of interfering with the established rights of property. 
He could not, however, admit that there was any analogy between Church pro- 
perty and that of corporations—and still less was there any between it and the pro- 
perty of individuals. ‘The Right Hon. Bart. appeared to agree with him in prin- 
ciple as to the abolition of the church cess, but he could not see how the defi- 
ciency was to be provided for unless out of the Church revenue. On the princi- 
ple of the Bill, then, they were likely to agree, their difference being as to the 
scale upon which they ought toact. The Right. Hon. Bart., in the course of 
his argument, adverted to observations which he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had made with respect to the property tax ; but the cases were different. 
He objected to the second reading of the Bill on two grounds—first, because it 
would have the effect of reducing the number of Bishops; and, secondly, be- 
cause it would affect the church revenues {hear, hear.) But if this argument 
were good for any thing, it would go to show that the Irish Bishops who assem- 
bled in Parliament each year could not be properly spared from their duties—[loud 
cheers, and cries of hear, hear]: so that, by proving too much, the Right Hon. 
Bart. proved nothing. If they fairly considered the question, they would find 
that the whole episcopal functions of the Protestant Church of Ireland could be 
performed by a diminished number of Bishops. [Hear, hear,] The Right Hon. 
Baronet had talked of the expansive power of Protestantism. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would ask if that power would not become greater if it had 
removed from it those abuses and scandals which were attributed to it, instead of 
having for its service a larger number of Bishops than was necessary. The Right 
Hon. Baronet said he saw no reason for diminishing the number of Bishops, but 
a close observer of the state of Ireland would perceive that its present number 
of Bishops was unnecessary. Upon this ground it was that he opposed himself 
to the observations of the Hon. Member for Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), who stated 
that no reduction of the Irish Bishops ought to take place. The question was, 
could apractical reduction take place, and at the same time retain a sufficient 
number to perform all the necessary duties. In Ireland the Bishops’ revenues 
amounted to £130,000, while that of the parochial Clergy amnounted to £600,000. 
In England the Bishops’ revenues amounted to about £140,000, while the reve- 
nues of the parocial Clergy amounted to about three millions. This showed the 
greater extent of duty to be performed in the one country than in the other. He 
could not, on the whole, see any real ground of opposition to the motion. [Loud 
cries of question, question. ] 

Colonel Conolly thought the bill dangerous in its principle, and likely to 
endanger the Church of Ireland—He hoped the House would not join in the 
solicitation in favour of such a measure, or pander to the passione of a portion of 
the people—[loud cries of “‘ Question,” and ‘oh, vh.’’} He was anxious to vin- 
dicate the Irish Bishops from the gross calumnies which had been heaped upon 
them. He wished the House to understand the many charities which these 
| Right Reverend persons had established in Ireland—[Question, question, oh, 
| oh.""] The Hon. Member held in his hand a paper, and was repeatedly called 
upon to * read,” 

Lord SANDON rose amidst loud cries of ‘* Question, question,” ‘‘ Withdraw, 
withdraw.” He was not in the habit of addressing the House at any length, 
and nothing but a sense of duty could induce him to trespass upon them at that 
late hour—[hear, hear.} He was anxious to state how far he agreed with the 
Right Hon. Member for Tamworth, and also the reason why he should differ 
from him in his vote—[hear, and a laugh.] The Noble Lord went on to state 
that though he could not assent to the appropriation of even an imaginary sur- 
plus of Church property to secular purposes, still he felt bound to support the 
motion, conceiviug that there would be no difficulty in amending the objectionable 
passages in Committee. 

Mr. ROCHE endeavoured to address the House, amidst cries of ‘‘ Question, 
question,” and ‘* Oh, oh.” 

Mr. LEFROY was equally unsuccessful in his endeavours to address the 
House, and at length moved that the debate be adjourned—[no, no; oh, oh.} 

Lord CASTLEREAGH said that, unless Members on his side of the House 
obtained a fair and patient hearing, it would make them all, to a man, repealers— 
[*'Oh, oh!” and loud laughter]. Gentlemen who acted thus knew not the feel- 
ings of the Protestants of Ireland. He was disposed to meet those opposed to 
| him with candour and fairness—{** Oh, oh!” and laughter). But when he saw 
| the Hon. and Learned Representative of the city of Dublin put down with a 
| shout and a sneer, he felt that he had a right to—[* Oh,oh”} He would repeat 
| that, if Hon. Members on his side of the House were thus prevented from deliver- 
| ing their sentiments, it would make them to a man repealers. 

Loud cries of ** Withdraw!" ‘* Withdraw! Before the gallery was cleared, 
M. LEFOY withdrew his motion for an adjournment. 

The House divided on the amendment—For the amendment, 78 ; Against it, 
| 317 ;—Majority against, 239. 
| The Bill was then read a second time. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
| London, May 18.—A great meeting, similar to those held last year in the 
| vicinity of Birmingham, is convened for Monday, the 20 inst. ‘The call for the 
| meeting is made by Mr. Thos. Attwood, in the following terms -— 
| To the Men of Birmingham and the Middle district. 
| My Dear Friends and Countrymen : 

The ministers who have been brought into power on the shoulders of the peo- 
ple, have betrayed our confidence. We have weighed thei in the balance and 
they have been found wanting. ‘They have left undone the things they have 
ought to done and they have done those things they ought not to do.—They have 
given slavery to Ireland and poverty to Englanc—misery at home and disgrace 
abroad. 

Twice a year they take from us our last shilling for the payment of taxes.— 
Twice a year they empty our purses for the payment of the interest of the 
National debt. Never will they raise our resources to a level with our burthens, 
nor diminish our burdens to the level of our resources. We tell them of our 
| distress and they deny its existence. They answer us much like the tyrants of 
Egypt, “ Drones, Drones, that ye are, return to your labour.” 

Friends and Countrymen! There is no hope for the country as long as these 
men remain in power. The people cannot live under the desolating effects of 
their government. Let the people then assemble in bodies, peaceably, lawfully, 
| and in their majesty. Let them carry their grief and their sufferings to-the foot 
of the throne. Our good King wil) again hear our prayers. These bad ministers 
will be driven away, and happiness restored to the country. 

Come then again my friends—show yourselves anew in countless numbers , 
come with the hearts of lions, but with the mildness of the lamb. Meet as you 
| have already done, at Newhall, on Monday, the 20th of the month of May, and 
| give anew proof that you understand your rights, and understanding them are 
determined to defend them. There must be no violence, disorder, or disturbance 
of any kind. Peace, order, loyalty and union, must be our watch-words. These 
are the arms by means of which we have acquired our gigantic strength. With 
these arms we have again given liberty to the country—with these we will bring 
back prosperity to the people. THOMAS ATTWOOD. 

London, May 18. 

London, May 17 —Mr. Attwood left town yesterday, to preside at the great 
meeting at Birmingham. As there are about twenty other political unious in 
the north waiting the result of this assembly, the resolutions which may be adopt- 
| ed there, will have more than ordinary interest. 
| The representatives of the West India trade convened yesterday, and deliber- 
ated on the measures to be taken for opposing the emancipation project. 

The enquiry relative to the riot at Cold-Bath Fields, continues. A great num- 
| ber of witnesses still remain to be examined. The questions are put with more 
| circumspection and care than is usual on other occasions. The process will be 
| long; it is believed the enquiry will continue for some deys to come. 
| A grand review took place this morning at Hyde Park, in honour of the Duke 
| d’Orleans. 

Mr Cutlar Ferguson announces for the 13th June ensuing, a motion for calling 
} the attention of the House of Commons to the situation of Poland, and the en- 
| gagements entered into by England in regard to that country, by the Treaty of 


























plans for augmenting small livings, for enforcing residence, and for affording 
facilities for the dissolution of Unions, and for establishing a fund for the building 
and repairs of churches. In all those main points the Hon, and Learned Mem- 


| what the Clergy ought to possess, so that, if a Clergyman was to have £800 a | 


He thought, however, that it was better to determine the amount of | Vienna. 
FRANCE.-—Paris, May 21.—The Quotidienne of yesterday has been seized, 


year, lethim have £800 a year, but let him not have nominally £1,000, but re- | in consequence of the publication of a letter from M. de Kergolay to the Minis- 
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ter of the Interior, in which the ex-peer speaks of the accouchment of Blaye, as 
a falsehood. 

It is not true that a duel has been fought in London between the Duke of Or- 
leans and Jouis Napoleon Bonaparte. ‘The Duke of Orleans having made use 
of language at a ball, which being repeated to Prince Bonaparte, was thought 
offensive by him, the latter demanded satisfaction. Coloncl Marbot having re- 
plied, on the part of the Duke, that being heir presumptive to the throne of 
France, he had more to risk in a duel than the exiles uf the imperial family, it 
‘became a personal affair between M. Achille Murat and Colonel Marbot, who, 
by the by, is one of the individuals remembered by Bonaparte in his will, and 
who, after the death of the Emperor, received, through the liberality of the great 
man, 100,000 frances. No meeting has as yet taken place between Messrs. Mar- 
bot and Murat, though at the departure of the post, matters were fast approach- 
ing to an appeal to arms. 


Brest, April 16.—The corvette la Saone, so called, it is not known why, since 


she has been appointed to carry the Duchess de Berry to Italy, will shortly arrive | 


under the walls of the castle of Blaye. She will wait there till the princess has 
recovered from the effects of her accouchment. ‘The cabin has not been fitted 
up in a way at all extraordinary ; nothing more than would have done for a su- 
perior officer. 

The last letters from Bordeaux state that the Duchess is almost entirely re- 
covered, and that her departure from Palermo will take place early in June. 

SPAIN.—AMadrid, May 9.—The solemn protestation of the Infant Don Car- 
los reached the Court on the 5th inst. Copies were sent, it is said, to all the 
crowned heads. Nevertheless, the preparations for the fetes went on as if no 
such occurrence had happened. It is announced that a sham fight will take 
place on the 26th and 27th Jute: 25,000 men will assemble for the purpose, 
and it is stated that the King in person will command the troops who are to act 
the part of defending the capital. As for the rest, there is nothing new in the 
Province, except robberies and assassinations, which are of daily occurrence. A 
Frenchman recently fell a victim to his own courage. <A band of brigands had, 
during the night, entered a village not far from the capital ; and a warm combat 
ensued between the robbers and some of the inhabitants, headed by this French- 
man, whose name is not known, but who, after dealing death to several of those 
rascals, himself shared a similar fate. 

M. Calomarde, ex-Minister of Spain, who in consequence of the late revolution 
in the Cabinet of Madrid took refuge in France, has received orders to quit 
Toulouse, where he had taken up his residence. and proceed to Orleans. This 
step has been taken at the solicitation of the Spanish government, who are doubt- 
Jess uneasy at having the ex-Minister, who is a most zealous partizan of Don Car- 
los, so near the borders of the Spanish territory. 

PORTUGAL.—The Lisbon Gazette of 2d May states that the schr. Caroline 
and schr. brig Fayalance, loaded with previsions for the Constitutional army, 
were sunk by the Miguelite batteries at the North of the Douro, as they were 
attempting to make their way into port. 


Paris, May 17.—It is affirmed that Sir Stratford Canning, charged by the | 
Cabinet of London with a mission relative to the affairs of Portugal, has been | 


entirely unsuccessful with the Spanish Cabinet, and is on the point of returning 
home. 

London, May 18.—It is stated that the squadron of Sartorious was still at an- 
chor in the beginning of the month, near the Bayonne Islands, Sartorious having 
received a part of his arrears, but the sailors being yet discontented. 

HOLLAND.—London, May 18.—It is said that the last communications 
from Holland indicate an approach towards a satisfactory arrangement. 

The tenor of the last communication from the Hague is not yet known; but 
at is believed a preliminary convention is solicited, aud that an armistice and the 
free navigation of the Scheldt are yielded until the conclusiun of a definite 
treaty. 

POLAND.—Paris, 20th May.—The insurrection which has again taken 
place in the Polish provinces is by no means suppressed. It appears that a corps 


of insurgents have shown themselves on the frontiers of Gallicia, and that much | 


fermentation prevails among the people of that province. The government has 
ordered troops in that direction, 


Paris, 20th May.—The Grand Council of Berne has proposals under conside- 
ration, the purport of which is that permission shall be asked for the Poles to | 


return to Franee, who left that country on the news of the disturbances at Frank- 
fort, and that in the ineantime 6 latz per day shall be allowed them 

TURKEY.—Constantinople. April 25.—(By an extraordinary conveyance.) 
Ibrahim still insisting that the Turkish district of Adana shall be ceded to him, 
and the Porte refusing to yield the point, the hope which had been entertained, 
after the return of M. Varennes from Kintaia, and the publication of the mani- 
festo ceding the Pachalics of Syria to the Viceroy of Egypt, that the ‘Turco- 
Egyptian atlair would be amicably settled, is unfortunately disappointed : for 
Ibrahim has suspended the retreat of his troops. 

On the 23d, the 3d division of the Russian fleet, consisting of one three-decker, 
and two two-deckers, entered the Bay of Bujukdere, together with a number 
of transports having on board the second corps of auxiliary troops, 5,000 strong. 

These troops have just fixed their camp on the heights of the Asiatic shore, 
opposite Bujukdere. 

Paris, May 17.—The news from Alexandria received to-day, via Toulon, gives 
reason to believe that the affairs of the East are actually settled. 

The brig Fleche, commanded by M. Pelion, left Alexandria on the 15th of 
April. M. Meinault, Consul General of France at that port, despatched M 
Chardin, his first Secretary, with very important and urgent communications 
which he has charged him to deliver to the Government. 

These despatches bring intelligence of the signing of the Treaty of Peace 
between Ibrahim Pacha and the Sultan. An express sent by Ibrahim Pacha, and 


another by Admiral Roussin, arrived at Alexandria about the same time. The | 


French and foreign legations immediatiely assembled at Meinault’s. Soon after, 
this news was circulated through the whole city. ‘The Governor of Alexandria 
had already received orders to discharge the artillery in token of rejoicing. All 
the French and foreign ships of war tired a salute of 21 guns, and were dressed 
out with flags. The city was illuminated in the evening, and a brilliant ball was 
given by the Consul General of France, to which all the authorities were invited. 
Mr. Chardin is the bearer of the Treaty of Peace. 

Paris, May 20.—5 per cts. 103 f. 15 per cts. 78 f. 75. 

London, May 18.—Consols 38 1-8, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON SUN.—RIDEAU CANAL. 

Sir,—I arrived in town a few days ago from Canada, for the purpose of making 
the usual selection of goods for a mercantile house m that country—a custom, 
which you are aware, the Canada merchant, engaged to any extent in business, 
‘is obliged to observe annually. Although that part of the duty across the Atlan- 
tic does not every season fall to my lot, I am not the less interested in, nor alto- 
gether a stranger to, the passing events in old England. 


and I believe it to be from our hearts, a ‘ Limited Monarchy, but no Mob Go- 
wernment.” 


¥ : . | 
The spirit of improvement manifested by the Home Government of late years | 


towards Canada, in the very face of turmoils at hore, has, in a great degree 
not entirely, removed all fear of their intention to abandon the Canadas. 

The Rideau Canal commenced and completed under the able management of 
Colonel By, Royal Engineer, and the advantages already visible from that im- 
portant work, even in a commercial point of view, has cheered every mind, and 
removed every doubt as to the intention of the British Government to abandon 
that country. Such is the spirit now awake in Canada, that I may safely assert, 
that every five years to come will equal in improvement every 15 years preceding; 


Our song in Canada is, | 


She Albion. 


woodmen have been known often to say, that they never met the like of Colonel 
| By for travelling through woods and lakes and carrying on business, as they 
| termed it. 

The canal was open on the Ist of May last, but no steamboat was ready to 
ply until the 22d of same month, when the Pumper, a steamboat, used by Mr. 
Drummond, one of the canal contractors, for pumping water out of the locks 
while building, was got ready, and started on that day, with Colonel By and his 
amiable family on board, accompanied by many friends and a number of inhabi- 
tants, of whom Ihad the honour to be one. ‘This boat drew about four and a 
half to five feet water, and passed along the whole line without any interruption, 
and, you may easily cunceive, to the astonishment of the surrounding neighbours, 
who flocked to the shore as she passed through these heretofore unnavigable wa- 
ters. The reiterated shouts of the thunder-struck inhabitants rent the air, and 
| the kindly feeling displayed by the Indians can hardly be described; it was such 
| as might at the moment be considered a sufficient reward, evenif his country 


| were disposed to deny him the honour of that public acknowledgement and praise, 
| which is so justly due to the indefatigable exertions of such an officer. ‘These 
| natives of the forest were living on the banks of the Indian Lake, distance 40 
| miles in the interior, and on the boat entering that lake, they formed themselves 
| in front of their camp—number about forty or fifty men, women, and children, 
| withan Indian chief at their head—with two Union Jacks floating in the air, 
shaded with the dark green foliage uf the pines; they gave three cheers and fired 
| a feu-de-joie that would not discredit a regular organized corps. ‘The boat, 
| by order of Colonel By, sheered from her course for about half a mile, 
|and took these sons of the woods on board—their canoes, about 12 or 
| 15, towed astern. They planted their colours, as they came on_ board, 
| one a-stern and the other a-head of the boat, observing to Colonel By, that 
| he had no English colours flying—that he must keep them until he entered 
| By Town, like a Captain who had fought and won his battle. Going along, they 
| stationed themselves on the wings of the boat, and kept firing until we passed 
through two other lakes. Suffice it to say, that the gratification felt in every 
breast on board at the time, was such as to induce any one to wish to be Colonel 
By for one half-hour. 

A friend has this moment put a Canada paper into my handy containing an ad- 
| dress from the Board of Trade of Montreal, to Lieutenant-Colonel By, on his 
| leaving Canada. You will there find the high estimation in which that officer's 
services were held in that country ; although I have repeatedly heard it remark- 
ed, that Col. By’s real value would not be known nor publibly acknowledged un- 
til after his death. AN INHABITANT OF CANADA. 

London, April 4, 1833. 
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By the Fredonia, from Havre, London dates have been received to the 18th 
ult. We give extracts in another column. 

The most important item of intelligence is the position assumed by the Eng- 
lish Political Unions, a new pulitical power which sprang up during the pro- 
gress of the Reform Bill. These bodies were organized for the ostensible 
purpose of aiding the Ministry, and certainly contributed, by the force of popular 
intimidation, to consummate that great political event. That Ministry, which 
| the Unions then almost deified, it will be seen is now the object of their ex- 
| treme hatred. The Proclamation put forth by King Attwood, as he is termed, 
to the Birmingham people, speaks a language which the Whigs cannot mis- 
| understand, and it remains to be seen what measures Mr. Attwood contem- 
plates—how far those measures will be followed by the other Unions of the 
| country—and what steps the Government will take, if any, to suppress them. 


he to drive them from power, and the Whigs have as yet manifested no 
disposition to give up office. A struggle then would seem to be approaching, 
but whether of a peaceable character or otherwise we are not prepared to 


put down, would seem tu show that power will be exerted. The Political 
Unions are declared to be unconstitutional bodies, and during the agitation 
of the Reform Bill, they were forbidden at the earnest solicitations of the 
conservatives, by proclamation from the King. That proclamation, it is well 
known, was disregarded, and as the objects of the Unions were then to favour 
the schemes of the Ministry, the Government could not be prevailed updén to 
take any efficient measures for their suppression. ‘The Cabinet then had such 


the sovereign to remain a dead letter. Let us see what they will do, now that 


Whigs, that it seems impossible for them to retain the reins of government ex- 
cept by the strong hand of power, and we are therefore prepared to see a severe 


haps the beginning of this new state of things. 
1,500 of the police surrounded the people, or rather blockaded the avenues to 
the area where they were assembled, and proceeded to disperse them by the 
shortest process—namely, the vigorous application of their staves. If the an- 


the same success, the triumph of the Ministry will be complete, and they wil] 
save all but their popularity. It will, however, put the Whigs in a new position 
| in relation to the people. 


The present aspect of things is not such as can give pleasure to any lover of | 


| England. Parliament has been reformed, which the people were taught would 
| remedy all their evils. Has itdone so! Are the people better off than before ! 
| Are the liberties of the country more expanded ? Is trade encreased or taxation 
| diminished’? Certainly not. We may then fairly ask what has Reform done 
| for England? ‘The prospect, we say, is gloomy, because the supposed great pa- 
| nacea has failed to effect the promised cure. We have, however, after all, un- 
| limited confidence in the virtue and patriotism of the great bulk of the people, 
which wil! yet steer them clear of political shipwreck ; and we doubt not but 


| England will soon re-appear in all her greatness and all her grandeur. 





The discussion on the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, upon the motion for 


| interesting from the nature of the arguments employed by the advocates and op- 
| Ponents of the measure. The High Church party, represented by Sir R. Inglis, 
| of Oxford University, and Mr. Shaw of Trinity College, Dublin, regard the 
| question as one of unnecessary and unjust interference with an establishment, 
| protected in all its points by the oath of the Monarch at his Coronation, and con- 


: : | tend that the deprivation of one Bishop, or the alienation of one living from its 
and to give you an idea of the advantages promised from the completion of the | 


Rideau Canal, and of the rapid growth of Upper Canada in particular, I beg 
leave to enclose you a copy of the Lieutenant-Governor's speech, on opening 
the House of Assembly there last October. 

Until my arrival here, I had no notice that such erroneous ideas were afloat 
respecting Canada, and more especially the Rideau Canal. It was by mere 
chance I preserved these papers, which | brought to amuse me on the voyage to 
England ; but I feel happy that they were in my possession, to enable me, through 
the medium of your valuable journal, to make known our opinions in Canada re- 
Specting that vast work, the Rideau Canal—a canal completed through a wilder- 
ness of 130 miles, near which, at the commencement, there were neither houses, 
supplies, nor proper means of procuring them ; and that within a space of time, 
and for a sum, which, when we consider the extent, magnitude, and situation of 


| Original purpose, is a palpable violation of the principle in the Constitution de- 
manding the preservation of the integrity of the Protestant establishment. The 


| moderate party deal more in generals, and maintain that the right of alteration 
for the purpose of improvement, is granted by the spirit of the Constitution, and 
that the surest mode of protecting the great religious Constitution of the country, 
is by the removal of those attachments and redundancies that mar its prosperity 


third party, who would ievel the structure erected by their forefathers, and either 
place another edifice it its place, or occupy its site for purposes suitable both 
to their inclinations or principles. With all these disputants on the floor of the 





‘the works, is unparalleled for expedition, cheapness, and grandeur. 

I say cheapness, because the prices for building and excavating were, on an 
average lower by at least 15 per cent. than that on canals in other parts of the 
‘country, where the advantages were, on the other hand, greater by 15 per cent., 
‘being im a well-settled neighbourhood, where supplies and mer could be easily 
had ; and [ have known supplies for the Rideau Canal go from Kingston, Upper | 
Canada, down the St. Lawrence, and up the Ottawa or Grand River, making a 
‘circuitous ruute of 320 miles. 


House, a debate must be interesting, although the opponents of the ministerial 


plan contend in vain for the mastery. It is nearly certain that the full measure 


as proposed will be carried, however strongly the friends of the Church may 
rally in its defence—so eager are the multitude for change, and so many support- 
ers have they within the walls of Parliament. 





Colonel By.—We have copied from the London Sun the greater part of an ar- 
ticle on Col. By, the Engineer who was entrusted by his Majesty’s Government 


The Ministers will no doubt attempt it, since the Unions avow their object to | 


say ; but the vigorous manner in which the Cold Bath Fields meeting was | 


those Unions have became their enemies. Such is the unpopularity of the | 


ticipated Birmingham meeting should be dealt with in the same way, and with | 


and subject it to the designs”and the assaults of its enemies. There is yet a | 








I lived in the neighbourhood of the canal; I witnessed its progress ; I wit- } 


nessed Colonel By passing to and fro by day and by night ; and, what some of | with the execution of the Rideau Canal, in Upper Canada. The Sun admits the | 


7 on at home would hardly believe, I have frequently known him to | article with a compliment of his own on the conduct of the gallant Col., whose 
sleep on the bare ground, without anything but his wet canoes turned on edge | fame will ] i malevolence of th sched beings who 
to cover him from the stormy blasts of the night; and cold and inhospitable as | : ong outlive the ignorance an: a ee ne 


it was, if the hour ef laying down was 10, 11, or 12, at night, he, to the as- | woleny eas to injure it. We feel especially on to the “ Enhebiiont of 
tonishment, and very great annoyance of his canoe-men, was the first up in the | Canada,” who has thus come forward before the British public, and so ably vin- 


morning. dicated the character of the officer referred to. 
The prevailing opinion in Canada is, that such was his anxiety about the 


works (periculose plenum opus alia), that he was not aware of the dangers and Cobbett, on the 17thof May, brought forward his promised motion in the 
Privations to which he exposed himself on these occasions ; even the hardy | House of Commons, praying his Majesty to strike Sir Robert Peel’s name from 
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the list of Privy Counsellors for being the author of the Bill for restricting 
bank issues. For this novel motion Mr. C. obtained four votes, while 278 voted 
against it. 

The President of the United States, we regret to learn, has been detained 
some days in Boston, in consequence of illness, for which he has been twice 
bled. The last accounts, however, inform us that his Excelleucy is much better 
and will shortly resume his tour. His reception in the capital of New England 
was most enthusiastic. 

In our paper of to-day will be found the advertisement of the Great Britain 
Steam Boat, on Lake Ontario. This beautiful vessel, it will be seen, touches 
at Oswego, and therefore offers a most elegible conveyance from the Falls of 


Niagara. By this route the whole distance to New York from the cataract may 
be performed in about four days. 


Theological Library, No. 3 and 4. Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. By 
the Rev John Scott. New York. J. & J. Harper: 1833. 

These are valuable volumes, as affording to the Theologian and the general 
student the history uf those important times, when the great work of the Refor- 
mation began, under its daring apostle, Martin Luther. The life of this eminent 
man is indeed as remarkable as are the effects of his conduct over a great 
part of the civilized world ; with a mind superlatively gifted with all the high 
accompaniments necessary for the fulfilment of his important purpose, and 
with a degree of enthusiasm, as rare as it was valuable, in sustaining him in the 
midst of difficulties, and in prompting him to the completion of his task, he 
waged war with Popes and Princes, escaped the numberless dangers thrown in 
his path, finally yxloried in the achievement of his work, and died fnll of years 
in peace and honour, aftera life of turmoil and obloquy. This is well described 
in the work before us, and likewise the corresponding efforts of his great contem- 
poraries, in the cause of the Reformation, together with the leading events of the 
Catholic Church during this important period. Two neat engravings of Luther 
and Melancthon adorn the volumes, which are in every way worthy the accept- 
ance of the Scholar and Divine. 

Crayon Sketches by an Amateur. Edited by Theodore S. Fay. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This work, which is dedicated to Washington Irving, is a cellection of the 
Essays of Mr. Cox, well known to the reading public for his communications to 
the New York Mirror. We know of noone, who has for the last few years con- 
tributed a more brilliant share to the periodical light reading of the country, than 
this gentleman. Such of his pieces as aneyof a critical nature, show a very nice 
perception of the lights and shades of whatever subject he treats on, and their 
style is so fascinating that the idler who intends only to look them over, will be 
apt to read them with attention, and relish them from beginning to eud. Even 
where his views of things do not coincide with ours, which is sometimes the case, 
his view is so pleasing that we are content with the paradox for the agreeable 
way in which it is communicated —We think there is a little lack of candour in 
the essay wherein Sir Walter Scott and Bulwer are compared :—the superiority 
of the former might be proved without giving so little credit to the latter. The 
article, however, evinces great critical discernment, though a little one sided. 
Those of a lighter character are distinguished fora kind of grave drollery that 
often reminds us of the Author to whom they are dedicated. Among these are 
the humorous “History of Joseph Hays,” the agreeably extravagant rhapsody 
entitled “* Steam,” and the sombre, mysterious, and tragically concluded tale of 
the “Fly Market Ferryman.” These are also in the collection sketches of the 
| living and lately living actors of this city, which have the rare merit of doing jus- 
| tice to humble usefulness, as well as to superior talent. Several other articles, 

on different departments of the Drama, are witten with the taste and judgment 
of one well acquainted with the subject, and fully competent to investigate it. 
| Our Island. Carey & Hart. Philadelphia. W. Stodart. New York. 2 vols. 

This is the title of a work consisting of two tales, “* Forgery” and “ The Luna- 
tic;” both of which are described as having occurred in England. The first is 
the eventful history of a young gentleman, who is rendered the victim to the ar- 

tifices of a villain, and commits the crime of Forgery in a reckless moment, from 
| the consequences of which he is only relieved at the eleventh hour, by the disco- 
very of a flaw in the indictment. The second tale is the singular display of a po- 
| litical enthusiast, who, from the excess of his zeal in reforming the errors of the 
age, runs the risk of peing considered and confined as a lunatic; the examina- 
| tions conducted in consequence are most amusing ;—whilst the interior of a mad- 
| house is sketched boldly, and perhaps somewhat after the manner of a caricature. 
The Creation: By Joseph Haydn. The words of this sublime oratorio hav 
just been printed for the New York Sacred Music Society, who performed the 
| same on Thursday evening at their hall in Chatham-street. We have frequently 
| noticed the meritorious exertions, and the increasing merits of this Society, 
who have already accomplished much in rendering their fellow citizens better 
acquainted with the works of the great composers of Sacred Music ; we need 
| not, therefore, extend an already expressed approbation, nor do more than re- 
commend our readers to avail themselves of the opportunity offered of agaiu 
| listening to an oratorio that gave an immortality to its author, and that wins 
, upon the ear, and upon the heart, the more frequently it is offered to their ac- 











tender regard for the will of the people, that they suffered the proclamation of ceptance. 


| Boys and Girls Library of Uuseful and Entertaining Knowledge. No. 12. The 
Young Crusoe, or Shipwrecked Boy. By Mrs. Hofland. New York. 1833. 
| J. & J. Harper. 

| There are few writers for the service of youth, who have succeeded so well in 
| the choice of materials, and the manner of their display. as Mrs. Hofland. In 


exercise of it ere long. The attack on the Cold Bath Fields meeting was per- | this little tale the lesson of resignation is taught by a diminutive hero, from 
On that occasion a body of | whose conduct, which is unaffectedly pourtrayed, our juvenile readers may de- 


| rive much amusement and instruction. It is altogether, with its pleasing engrav- 


| ings, a most suitable gift to the young, and one of the best volumes in this little 
library. 





PARK THEATRE. 
On Monday, Mr. Simpson's benefit took place, when the Hunchback, with the 
| aid of the Kembles, and a Concert in which Miss Sinclair, Mrs. Austin, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Reyneldson took part, with a Farce in which Miss Clara Fisher 
| appeared, were the amusements of the evening. The night was extremely tem- 
| pestuous, but the house was, nevertheless, numerously attended. 
Fra Diavolo, the last new opera, the music by Auber, with selections by Mr. 
Reynoldson from the best authors, is replete with beautiful melody and rich har- 
mony. We are not among those who cavil at selections if they be good ; on the 
contrary, we consider that the more we become acquainted with the choice mor- 
ceaux of great Masters the better ; if a translated opera, therefore, do not possess 
sufficient attraction, a judicious addition is not only justifiable, but highly desira- 
ble ;—thus we never quarrelled with the introduction of Bellinis Dalla gioja into 
| Mercadantes opera of Elisa ¢ Claudto, or with a number of other appropriate 
| additions. ‘The plot of Fra Diarolo we have already noticed, as likewise its 
success in England and on the Continent of Europe. 
Mr. Sinclair acts the Brigand Fra Diavolo, which, perhaps, may be fairly and 
freely translated Devils Kin; Mrs. Austin, Zerlina, the daughter of the Inn 
keeper of Terracina, where the event is supposed to take place; Mr. Jones, an 
officer of Carabineers, attached to Zerlina; Mr. Reynoldson, a discontented 


, if | the second reading, without bringing any new facts to light, was yet extremely | English Traveller, a Milord Anglais; Mrs. Sharpe, a Miladi ; and Mr. Richings 


ja confirmed Bandit, ala Pietro in Masaniello. 

| There is one scene of considerable dramatic effect; when Zerlina retires to 
bed, the robbers being concealed in her room, going through the business of the 

| toilet to some extremely pretty music, and previous to stepping into bed singing 

| a prayer to our Lady of Palins, accompanied by the organ, and which is as sweet 

| a coinposition as we have ever heard. This scene Mrs. Austin performed with 
excellent taste, acting up to the spirit of the part, but not exceeding its bounds, 
adding laurels to the wreath which her vocal abilities has so fairly won. 

The Ballad, day light Love has passed away,” is a very pretty composition, 
and Mrs. Austin does it full justice. Mr. Sinclair has also some charming music ; 
his barcarolle, “* the Gondelier,” never fails to bring an encore, and a ballad, 
“Young Agnes, Beauteous Flower,” is equally good. Mr. Reynoldson deserves 


| much credit for the general arrangements of the piece, and there isa fire and 


correctness about this gentleman in concerted music that marks him as a musi- 
cian. The finale to the second act, a Quintette and chorus, by Rossini, is a 
splendid composition. Jones did all for his part in the piece that could be done, 
especially in a martial song of great merit, which he sings admirably. This ope- 
ra will daily increase in reputation, for although it has been brought out at a bad 
season, the second house nearly doubled the first, and it was announced for Mr. 
Sinclair's benefit yesterday, amidst the plaudits of the audience 
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AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOGAT—NOTICE,.—The splendid low pressure 

A steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 


| ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York: will 


leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passage apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or at the steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W. P. WALTERY, Agent. 

GOVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady of good education and respectability. 
and who speaks the French language, may hear of a most advantageous situation, 
The salary will be ample, and every proper attention will be given to the comforts of 
the Lady. Apply at this Offiee. {June 22.—3t. 




















THE EMIGRANT, Newspaper, containing a copious detail of the domestic 
news and local details from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is published 
every Wednesday, at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar-street, New York. 
In addition to the above, it contains much information of great utility to Emi- 
grants recently arrived in this country or the Canadas, and is sold at the low 
price of $3 per annum, 
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MR. MATHEWS’ NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mr. Charles Mathews, who has long held the patent office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the Treasury of Wit and humour, opened his Annual Budget on 
Monday evening, at the Adelphi Theatre, to an unusually crowded house. 

The opening address of this year is neat and pointed. Mr. Mathews affects 
to consider his audience as Members of another Assembly (the House of Com- 
mons), where little good humour has lately prevailed, and takes occasion to con- 
gratulate himself on the fact, that although there is a numerous attendance at 
the opening of the Budget, he sees very few on “ the opposition benches,” albeit 
there is a full muster of ‘ Pittites.” Being on his legs, he graciously intimates 
he does not intend to move that the “‘ Galleries be cleared,” but he hopes he will 
be listened io with approbation—that each night the question is put there will be 
plenty of hear, hear, hears, and that finally, when he moves “the Billdo pass,” 
he will have the satisfaction to learn that the ‘Ayes have it.’’ Should he be 
again successful in pleasing them, he will, as he had already been “At Home” 
thirteen times, enjoy the peculiar gratification of knowing that all his audience 
have been transported ‘ for fourteen years.”’ 

After observing that he trusts his works will be reckoned amongst the 
«* Strand improvements.” Mr. Mathews entreats his hearers to consider his head 
«+a wood-cut,” for which he is to provide embellishments, and forthwith intro- 
duces us to two persons, Messrs. Verjuice and Honey. who prove (as their names 
import) the very antipodes of each—Verjuice being sour, crabbed, and morose, 
Honey good-tempered and contented. ‘‘ How beautiful the sun shines this morn- 
ing,” exclaims Honey. “The sun !” retorts Verjuice, ‘‘ what do you know about 
the sun?” “Dearey me, Mr. Verjuice, don’t I see it and feel it!” ‘Sir, I say 
you do not. The sun never shines in this country. When I say country, | mean 

on. There is no place in the world where the sun meets with so many in- 
sults; your very houses seem as if they were built to take the shine out of him. 
King Richard once asked who saw the sun shine to-day, and it must have been 
in London that he received the answer—‘No one, please your Majesty.’”’ 
««Lawk, Mr. Verjuice, you take a pleasure in contradicting one, and saying queer 
things; why I am a Venetian blind-maker.” ‘More fool you, to follow such a 
foolish occupation. If there is one thing more than another that shows the im- 
pudence and ignorance of the Londoners, it is their covering all their windows 
with shades, for which they.can have no use.” ‘Why, Mr. Verjuice, I have 
often basked in the sun.” ‘‘ Been baked, youmean. Perhaps you knew some- 
thing of the gentleman who, according to the newspapers met with the accident 
last Sunday—I'!l read it to you :—{Bhe heat was so excessive yesterday, that 
the thermometer stood in the shade at boiling heat, and when brought into the 
sun it actually turned red hot. A stout gentleman, on his way to church, melted 
so quickly under its influence, that by the time he had reached the church door 
he had wholly disappeared. A coroner's jury was immediately summoned to in- 
quire into the circumstance ; but, as the body could not be found, no verdict was 
returned.’ ” 

The next character Mr. Mathews presents us with is Mr. Rigmarole, a dra- 
matic writer, who has favoured the world with two-and-forty successful pieces, 
while Mrs. Rigmarole has favoured him with seven little meces. He is shown 
in all the agonies of composition. disturbed by his children, his wife, the collector 
of the poor-rates; and of the water-rates, cats, dogs, and noises indescribable, at 
the very moment when his hopes of being preferred to his competitors, and there- 
fore providing for his family depend on quiet composure for the completion of a 
melodrame. The whole sketch is peculiarly racy and characteristic, but it is not 
in our power to make it the subject of description. To Rigmarole, the author, 
succeeds a Mr. Josephus Jollyfat, a would-be astronomer, who, although not 
quite so wise or sv learned as Sir Isaac Newton, yet considers himself no mean 
proficient in the study of the heavenly bodies. Mr. Jollyfat is, however, a bon- 
vivant as wellasan astronomer. He does not know whata turtle could have 
been made-for unless it was to be eaten, and as much as he reverences Newton, 
who, he observes, discovered the “ rotatory motion of the earth’’ by the fall of 
an apple from a tree, he fears that he, instead of applying himself to science on 
such an occasion, would have taken up the apple and eaten it. Dinneris a meal 
he loves, and one that occupies much of his thoughts during the morning, and he 
cannot sufficiently condemn the mean abstinence of that Scotchman who swears 
on his seal the motto of “ Dinner (dinna) forget.’’ An amusing scene is pro- 
duced by the medley of Mr. Jollyfat giving instructions to his cook for dinner 
while he delivers a lecture on the solar system to his nephew. It terminates by 
the lad being ordered to name the planets Mercury, Venus, Tellus, &c., but mis- 
taking the latter for ‘‘ tell us,”’ and replying peevishly that he can’t tell, he is un- 
ceremoniously sent to bed without dinner, pudding, or cake. Next comes “A 
Christening in Aldermanbury,” a most ludicrous jumble of singing and recitation. 
Each individual of the expected company is introduced to us on his arrival. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sugarplum are so much accustomed to the quiet of their willa that 
they can't sleep in town, andthe night before they were terribly annoyed by a 
cart-horse that kept ‘‘stamp-stamp” in the stable all night. ‘‘ You may depend 
upon ithe has acorn.” ‘Oh no, no corn.” ‘Then I have it—he dislikes 
sleeping in the dark, and tries al) night to strike a light with his shoe against 
the flints of the pavement.” ‘Dear me,” says Mrs. Giblett, “is it not wery 
cold?” “Qh dear, yes,” replies Mrs. Marrowfat, “quite a chevauz de frise.” 
“ There is one question to which I have never yet got a satisfactory answer,” 
observes Mr. Bodkin, and that is, which do you like best, muffins or crumpets? 
Every body makes the same reply, ‘Upon my word I don’t know.’” “Mr. Pid- 
dleberry, we are all ready, and the Reverend Gentleman is waiting: you are to be 
the sponsor.” ‘Sir, I have pledged myself to be godfather to this babe ; but as 
to sponsor, I beg to decline that or any other responsibility of which I don’t 
know the extent.” ‘Oh, I think I know that nurse ; she belongs to our parish. 
How do you do, Mrs. Blower!” ‘ Pretty well, I thank you, Sir” ‘ Yes, I was 
right. How is your husband? By the bye, did you hear of the curious accident 
that happened to him the other day! He is trumpeter to the City Band; 
and at the last Lord Mayor’s dinner he chanced to have a loose tooth. 
So, when they were ordered to strike up ‘Oh, the Roast Beef of Old 
England!’ he blew so lustily, that his tooth flew through the trumpet 
upwards of twenty yards, and alighted in a tureen of turtle soup. I think 
I never laughed more than when I heard old Alderman Guzzle observe, a 
short time after, that he thought the soup was very dooth-sume.”’ ‘* Mr. Piddle- 
berry, I dare say, will give something handsome to the nurse; he is a liberal 
man. He a liberal man !—why, he is one of those who would steal a lump of 
sugar out of a canary-bird’s cage.” ‘* What wine do you choose, Mr. Marrow- 
fat? Oh! I likes a light wine, I'll take Bucephalus.” ‘ Where is Mr. Mar- 
rowfat? At home, nursing a cold.” ‘* Why does he not put it out to nurse ?” 
* Silence! Mr. Piddleberry is about to make a speech. Silence!” ‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in rising to propose the health of Master Muggleberry Piddleberry 
Theodosius Spickleberry Bodkin—in rising, I say, to propose the health of this 
little Christian, who was just now only a heathen, I venture to express a hope 
that this little cherrybum will escape all the evils and perils of this wicked world. 
I say I hope he will escape the sins of this life, and that this little cherrybum, 
having finished the rudiments of his education, will be bound to a respectable 
trade ; that this little cherrybum will serve his time in that trade, and try for his 
Livery ; that, having got his Livery. this little cherrybum will be chosen Alder- 
man of his Ward; and finally that this little cher:ybum may become Lord Mayor 
of London.” 

The last, and perhaps the most vigorous part of this entertainment, is an at- 
tempt to pourtray some of the humours of one of the late general elections. 
The candidates are Sir Frederick Flambeaux and Mr. Busborough; the former 
aconception, the latter a portrait. ‘Vote for Busborough! Vote for Flam- 
beaux! Katcatcher, have you a vote’” ‘Vy, yes, to be zure, I bees a ten- 
pounder—lI’ve got a tenement—an’ I don't see vy a Ratcatcher should not have 
a wote, seeing as how we often return rats as our representatives. I’m sure Sir 
Frederick has ratted often enough.” ‘ Well, Ratcatcher, what do you think of 
the times?” ‘ Vy, I thinks that the generality of mankind acts with respect to 
affairs in general, pretty much according to the vay of the generality of mankind.” 
**I say, Ratcatcher, you came out of that hole pretty much in the way you went 
into it?’ “ Well, I think we'll have a hot canvass—yes, as my vife says, when 
she takes the bag off the pudding.” ‘ Who do you vote for, Snubbs'” “I 
votes for nobody—I’ve made up my mind to give my wote to nobody who ven’t 
pledge himself to wote for every question in the negative.” ‘Sir, I request the 
honour of your vote and interest for Sir Frederick Flambeaux.” “ Sir, I won't 
vote for Sir Frederick. I'll never give my vote to any one who turns his seat 
into money.”” ‘Sir, you cannot intend to impute that to Sir Frederick. He is 
one of the most honourable men breathing.” Oh, don’t palaver me; did he not, 

last Parliament, accept the Chiltern Hundreds, and how do | know, if I vote for 
him again, that he may not take thousands. ‘Silence, Sir Frederick Flambeaux 
is at the head of the poll.” Silence, gentlemen, for Sir Frederick's speech. 
«« Gentlemen, I am proud of my situation onthe poll, and I thank you for it. (A 
cabbage is here supposed to hit the Honourable Candidate on the one side of the 
face, a potatoe on the other, and an oystershell to skim over his frontispiece. ) 
Gentlemen, to cabbages and lettuces | have no objection, but when it comes to 
oyster shells and potatoes I think that a little too hard. In rising to address this 
august assembly (August, why if is April, oh, you April fool.) In rising to ad- 
dress this august assembly, I confess to feel some apprehension, but in spite of 
all opposition, futile or missile, I shall proceed to lay before you my views of so- 
ciety, and the progress of man, beginning with the deluge, and the foundation of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, and after examining the democrative system 
of Athens, and the Agrarian laws of Rome, point out to you the changes which 
have at various periods been produced by the expressions of public opinion 
among ourselves. Gentlemen, I am free to confess that, in the dark ages uf our 
history, I do not clearly see my way [put on your spectacles ;] but, in my ex- 
amination of the laws of promigeniture, and the game laws, I hope for the in- 
dulgence of a patient hearing [off, off!] Gentlemen, as I do not wish to tres- 
pass too much on your time, I shall conclude by thanking you for the favours 
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you have bestowed on me [exit, amidst a shower of missiles.""] Mr. Busborough, 
in his turn, presents himself, and is received with shouts of applause. “ Fellow- 


countrymen and jintlemen—If my honourable opponent is proud of his position | 


on the poll, oh, what must be my feelings! I rise, proudly, but respectfully to 
thank you for placing me in a situation, to describe which is almost too much for 
the ardent feelings of an Irishman. Oh, the eyesof millions are upon you, ap- 
plauding and approving the admirable patience and temper with which you have 
conducted yourselves at this election, and with which you endure the wrongs 
and oppressions of a cruel and despotic Government. ‘There have been, to be 
sure, some little personalities. Oh, I'll not recriminate. 
language of vituperation. My opponent has explained his principles; oh, it is 
now my turn. 
lic opinion, whose power is based on the present—whose fulerum is the future 
(go it my boy—that’s the thing, we understands that.) My opponent has pro- 
mised to support the Government in their plans for raising the revenue. I will 
not blame him. Let those who exalted him by their opposition now insult him 
by their adulation. . Let those who have eve: been the hirelings of a venal Go- 
vernment, now take a hop-step-and-jump in their ride over the Constitution. 
My opponent has pledged himself to increase the tax on spectacles-—Oh, are 
they not taxed enough already ?— it isa mite of the window-tax—a short-sighted 
imposition on human windows ; and again—but oh! I can hardly believe it, my 
opponent has pledged himself to lay a tax on bald-heads. What is this but a re- 
vival of a hated poll-tax ? 


iniquitous impost. I pledge myself to oppose it in every stage, for can I consider 
it in any other light than an odious and abominable attempt, an illicit and overt 
act, for the increase of the power and aggrandisement of the Whigs. Jintlemen, 
I thank you with unspeakable gratitude for the favour bestowed on me. Language 
fails me when I attempt to say what I would not do for you; but oh, if you ever 


by any chance come within a mile of my little place in Ireland, you are welcome 
to stay there.” 


an admirable imitation of the look and manner of Mr. O'Connell, is, perhaps, the 
happiest portion of the entertainment. ‘Silence, here is Mr. Fusby going to 
speak in favour of Sir Frederick Flambeaux.” ‘ Oh, I know Fusby, he is the 
vilest plagiarist in the world. I'll physic him.” ‘ Gentlemen, I rise to address 
a few words to you in favour of my friend, Sir Fred Flambeaux. I would begin 
Gentlemen, by extolling his unimpeachable honour, ‘but what is that word ho- 
nour—a trim reckoning, who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday’ [Ba! that’s 
Shakspeare]. My friend, Sir Frederick, is a true patriot, but he belongs to no 
party, for what is party ‘but the madness of many for the gain of afew’ [Ba! 
that’s Swift]. No, Sir Frederick belongs to no party—and he’s too upright to be 
bought; what, indeed, can be said of the ‘impious man who sells his country’s 
freedom, but that he makes all the guilt of tyranny his own’ [Ba, that’s Dryden). 
Sir, I cannot bear these continued interruptions. There is one mistake I have 
undoubtedly made [What is that?], I mistook you for a gentleman [Ba, that's a 
Joe Miller}. Sir, I must trouble you for your card—[Here it is]. ‘Thomas 
Smokem, cures foul chimneys; all kinds of job work done.’ Sir, I'll send to 
you [When] when there is an easterly wind, for then my chimney smokes (Bah, 
Joe Miller again}. Sir, you are a most impudent, unmannerly, ugly blackguard 
(Bah, that’s your own at last], ‘Mr. Figgins, you have voted for Flambeaux !” 
Yes.” “Oh, you were bought.” ‘I never received any thing from Sir Frede- 
rick in my life but a hare.” “Bribery.” “ But then it was so high I could not 
eat it.” ‘ Corruption”—and thus with divers exclamations of “ Universal sau- 
sages,” “Triangular Parliaments,” and a song, terminates the glories of an 
election, and the second part of the Comic Offering. 


——~ 
J OBITUARY NOTICE. 
Died at Savannah, (Geo.) on the afternoon of the twenty-second of May, Adalbert 
Ethelstan Waldburgh, aged nine months, son of Anthony Barclay, Esq. his Majesty’s 
late Commissioner for American Boundaries. 
No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being! seen and gone! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
Oh! bleet departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blush’d into dawn, and passed away. 
Yes! thou art fled, ere guilt had power, 
To stain thy inmost soul and form, 
Closed is the soft ephemeral flower, 
That never felt a storm! 
The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath, 
All that he knew from birth to death. 
Thou were so like a flower of light, 
That Heaven benignly called thee home 
Ere yet the world could breath one blight 
O'er thy sweet innocence : 
And thou, that brighter home to bless, 
Art passed with all thy loveliness ! 
Oh! hadst thou still on earth remained, 
Vision of Beauty! fair as brief! 
How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 
‘With passion or with grief! 
Now not a sullying breath can rise, 
To dim thy glory in the skies! 
And, oh! sometimes in visions blest, 
Sweet spirit! visit our repose, 
And bear from thine own land of rest, 
Some balm for human woes! 
What form more lovely could be given 
Than thine, to Messenger of Heaven, 


i 
TO THE MEMORY OF JONATHAN LAWRENCE, Jr. 
And thou art gone! e’enin thy spring, 
While youth was yet around thee, 
Ere pleasure closed her downy wing, 
Or sorrow’s chain had bound thee ; 
While earth was yet a paradise 
Of beauty to thy vision, 
And cloudless were thy morning skies, 
And life a dream elysian. 
Gone in the freshness of thy days! 
While thy warm heart was lightest, 
And sunshine was upon thy ways, 
And thy yeung hopes were brightest ; 
While o’er thy youthful brow was flung, 
The light of Frome glory— 
But o’er thee now, the pall is hung, 
And told thy mournful story ! 
Though now in death thine eyes be set, 
And closed the grave above thee, 
There are who never can forget, 
Who long, aye long, will love thee. 
Green be thy memory, a spell, 
A talisman, or token, 
To soothe the grief we may not tell, 
And heal the heart that’s broken. W. 











SENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva | 
bk every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the | 


afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furmshed in the most 
costly style. 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for !833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street, 

Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 

Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 

Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved prfnciples. Ji5—6m. 

RANGE SPRING MANSION HOUSE, N. J. 43 miles from Newark.—This 

Establishment is now open for the reception of boarders and the public,—the 
proprietor having made great improvements in the house and pleasure grounds, which 
are beautiful and extensive. The waters also, socelebrated for their restorative quali- 
ties, and in removing all bilious disorders, dyspepsia, &c, are truly deserving the name 
of the Hygeian spring, giving life and new elasticity to those partaking. 

This establishment is situated in one of the most pleasant parts, and from its beauty 
and healthy location, can vie with any House in the United States, 

The Proprietor assures his friends and the public, that there shall be nothing want- 
ing cn his part to make this establishment comfortable, always keeping his larder well 
supplied with every delicacy of the season; also the choicest Wines and spirits of eve- 
ry description, and hopes by moderate charges, and unremitting attention, to merit the 
entire satisfaction of those who may please to visit him, 








JOHN E. GILLESPIE. 
NB—Two coaches run to and from the house to New York daily—Also, a steam- 
boat to Newark twice a day, where coaches run to the Mansion House. [June 8—31.] 





OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No. 92 Sands-street, | 


Brookiyn.—Mrs Kelly respectfully announces to the Parents and Guardians of 
Young Ladies, that the above school will commence on Monday the 10th inst. 

As it1s the intention of Mrs K. to receive only a few pupils, the disadvantages 
usually attending large schools will be avoided. Strict attention will be paid to the 
morals of the pupils intrusted to her care ; and nothing shall be neglected which will 
tend to facilitate their studies or advance their general improvement. 

TERMS. 

For Boarding and Tuition in the English and French Languages, Embroidery, &c, 
$50 per quarter, payable in advance. 

Day Pupils, for the English course, from $5 to $10 per quarter, aceording to the 
branches taught ;—French, Spanish, and Italian languages, each $10 ;—Music, Draw- 
ing, and Oil Painting, each $10 ;—Embroidery and other Fancy Work, $5. 


References—Wm. James Macneven, M. D., Robert Emmet, Esq., and Cornelius 
Bogart, Esq., New York; Hon. Nathan B. Morse, Esq., Samuel A. Willoughby, 


Esq., Joseph Sprague, Esq., Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and Gabriel Furman, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, June 8—I1m, 


I'll not indulge in the | 


Listen to the breath of ages—to the prophetic voice of that pub- | 


, It is the duty of every man to raise his hand against | 
it ; for do we not know that baldness is in some families an hereditary hetr loom ? | 
Oh! I rise to protest in the language of boundless vituperation against this most | 


The whole of this speech, delivered in the true brogue, and with | 


WORKS PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
| Published by Baldwin & Cradock, London; and by William Jackson, 71 Maiden- 
lane, New York. 
| The LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Of this series of publications 151 
| Numbers, at 15 cents each, are already printed. They appear at intervals of a 
| fortnight, and are illustrated by numerous cuts whenever the matter requires them. 
Although the various subjects are published without much apparent attention to syste- 
' matic order, yet it is the endeavour of the Society to complete volumes, with indexes, 
as speedily as is consistent with a lucid arrangement of the contents of each, 
The subjects of the 151 Numbers already published, are :—On the Objects, Advan- 
| tages, and Pleasures of Science---(Preliminary Treatise.) 
Hydrostatics, No 1 Philosophy, No, 64 
Hydraulics, No, 2 Chemistry, Nos, 56, 65, 71, 94 
Pneumatics, No, 3 *Art of Brewing, Nos, 57, 60 
| Heat, Nos, 4,5 Galvanism, No, 4I 
Mechanics, Nos, 6, &, 11 Newton’s Optics, Nos. 58, 68 
* Animal Mechanics, Nos, 9, 44 *Animal Physiology, Nos, 59, 64, 69, 77 
*Account of Bacon’s Novum Organum,|* Life of Galileo, Nos, 62, 63, 67 
Nos, 10, 18 *Life of Kepler, Nos, 72, 75 
Optics, Nos, 12, 19 *On Probabilities, Nos, 78, 79 
Optical Instruments, Nos, 13, 21 Astronomy, Nos, 80, 90, 115 
Vegetable Physiology, No, 14 * American Revolution, Nos, 81, 82 
Electricity, Nos, 5, 22 *Life of Adam Smith, No, 83, 
*Mathematical Geography, No, 16 *Study of Mathematics, No, 84, 92, 116 
*Arithmetic and Algebra, Nos, 17, 25, 55,| History of the Church, Nos, 86, 87, 91, 
93, 96, 98, 100, 103, 108, 110, 123,” 126 
128, 131, 133, 136, 138 
History of Rome, Nos, 88, 89, 99 
Magnetism, Nos, 95, 97, 107 
Life of Michae! Angelo, No, 101 
Commerce, Nos, 102, 119 
Popular Introduction to Natural Philoso- 
phy, Nos, 104, 109, 112 
Algebraical Expressions, No, 105 
*Manufacture of [ron, No, 106 
Electro-Magnetism, Nos, 111, 113, 114, 
117 


’ 
*Life of Wolsey, No, 20 
*Physical Geography, Nos, 23, 47 
*Life of Sir C. Wren, No, 24 
Thermomer & Pyrometer, Nos, 26, 33 
Outlines of History, Nos, 27, 85 
History of Greece, Nos, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 43, 49 
* Navigation, No, 29 
*Life of Caxton, No, 31 
Geometry, Nos, 35. 37, 42, 51, 61, 66, 70, 


73, 74 
* Life of Sir E. Coke, No, 39 
| *Life of Mahomet, No, 45 
Polarization of Light, Nos, 46, 53 
*Life of Niebuhr, No, 48 
*Life of Newton, No, 50 


Glossary and Index to Vol. Il of Natural 
Philosophy, No, 118 
*History of Astronomy, Nos, 120, 121, 122 
History of Spain & Portugal, Nos, 124, 
125, 127, 132, 134, 137, 139 
*Life of Blake, No. 52 Introduction to the Differential & Integral 

Index & Glossary to Vol. I, of Natura} Calculus, Nos, 135, 140, 

Of these the following are completed in volumes :— 

Vol. l1—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; consisting of the Preliminary Treatise, Hy- 
| draulics, Hydrostatics, Heats, Mechanics, Optics, Polarization of Light, Glossary, and 
| Index, Nineteen Numbers, price $2 59 in cloth. 

Vol.2—NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; consisting of Popular Introduction to Natu- 
ral Philosophy, Newton’s Optics, Optical Instruments, Thermometer and Pyrometer, 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro-magnetism, Glossary, and Index. Nine- 
teen numbers, price $3 12, in cloth. 

The HISTORY OF GREECE, nine Numbers, price $1 60, in cloth. 

GEOMETRY, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, nine Numbers, $1 60, cloth. 

A volume of BIOGRAPHIES ; THE CHURCH, in one volume ; ROME, in one 
volume ; GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Mathematical, and Political, in one vol.: ASTRO- 
NOMY, with the History of Astronomy, in one vol.; SPAIN, PORTUGAL, and 
SWISSERLAND, in one vol., are all in course of completion. 

The other subjects marked thus (*) in the list of Numbers are complete in them- 
selves, and may be bound together; but are not formed into volumes until ether anala- 
gous Treatises are prepared to accompany them. 

THE FARMER'S SERIES. 

In the announcement of this division of the ““ LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOW- 

LEDGE” the Society promised a Work on the History and treatment of those animals 
| which aid the power of man and another on the General Principles of Agriculture. Of these 
| a very comprehensive volume of THE HORSE has been some time completed, the 
| unprecedented demand for which has sufficien'ly evinced the public opinion in its fa- 
vour. To acquire from living sources all the information necessary to complete their 
design, with regard to other parts of this Series, has occupied more time than was at 
first contemplated ; but the Society has now the satisfaction to announce, that the pub - 
lication of the following Treatise will diately c €, Viz. 


1. THE PRINCIPAL DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

| Ina volume of about the same size as “ The Horse,” it is intended to present an 
Account of the Ox; its early history: the rise of the prevailing breeds in the different 
districts ; the distinguishing character, improvement or deterioration, with the different 
systems of management in the various counties, will occupy the early part of the vo- 
lume, and form a new and interesting feature in the work. This wiil be illustrated by 
figures of the principal breeds, drawn by HARVEY, from living specimens in the pos- 
session of the most eminent agriculturists. After this will follow a Consideration of the 
Structure of Cattle as connected with their usefulness for the various purposes for 
which they are bred, their diseases, general treatment and management. In fact, the 
| to be pursned will be precisely that which was adopted with regard to “ The 

orse,” and the writer will be the same. Many cuts will be given illustrative of the 
general structure and particular points of the Ox. 

A second volume of equal size will contain a History of SHEEP, SWINE, DOGS, 
ASSES, MULES, DEER, RABBITS, POULTRY, &c. their diseases and general 
management on the same plan, and by the same Author. 

2. BRITISH HUSBANDRY. 

This Treatise, which will occupy two volumes, will comprise every thing connected 
with the Management of the Soil. the Improvement and Increase of its Productions ; 
the Leasehold Tenure of Land; Farm Buildings, and Machinery ; together with the 
various modes of working and fattening Cattle, according to the most approved systems 
adopted in different counties—reserving only the Breeding, Diseases and Treatment of 
the Animals employed and raised thereon, to the separate work already mentioned ; 
and it is intended to present a comprehensive, yet condensed view of the actual agri- 
culture of the United Kingdom, in a compendious form, divested of all merely specula- 
live reasoning, and calculated altogether for the use of Practical Farmers. 

The several parts will be submitted to competent judges of known experience pre- 
| vious to publication ; and Cuts will be given whenever such can be of use. 














These two Works will proceed contemporaneously, it being intended to publish a 

| number of each every month ; viz. one on the Ist, the other on the 15th. The first num- 
ber of BRITISH CATTLE was published on the Ist of October, and the first number 

| of BRITISH HUSBANDRY on the 15th. 
| The other Treatises published inthis Series are— 

1. THE HORSE, 15 Numbers, $2 50, cloth. 
| . 2. 4 ‘Treatise on PLANTING both Timber and Ornamental TREES, in five Num- 

ers, $1, cloth. 

| 3. Reports of the CULTIVATION of SELECT FARMS, being Nos. 7, 12, 18, 
| 21, and 25, at 15 cents each. 

4. The MOUNTAIN SHEPHERD’S MANUAL, one Number. 

& ADMINISTRATION OF THE POOR LAWS, one Number. 


MAPS. 
| In order to accompany the various Historical and Geographical works published. and 
| to be published, by the Society; and also for the purpose of forming a_ Modern and 

Ancient ATLAS, moderate in size, economical in expense, and yet sufficiently com- 
| prehensive for the Library, the society have proceeded far in the publication of a series 

of GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS, of a size varying from 14 by 10 to 17 inches by 14, tw o 
of which maps are sold in a wrapper, coloured, for 44 cents. The Numbers already 
published are 27, and in these the maps of Greece, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland, the Netherlands, and England are completed. 

‘They are compiled from the very best Authorities, both official and private. The 
Scale varies according to the acknowledged importance of the respective countries 
| and Districts. The ANCIENT MAPS—a very useful and interesting feature of 
| which is, that they are precisely on the same scale as the corresponding MODERN— 








are compiled with the greatest care, and under the most rigorous scrutiny. The 
whole are engraved in the best manner on steel ; and their cheapness is unexampled 
in any country. 

The Society have also published, of the same size as the Geographical Maps, price 
81 cents plain ; $1 63 witb the Constellations coloured ; and $1 63 on India paper, 

SIX MAPS OF THE STARS, 
laid down in the Gnomonic Projection, including all the Stars to the Sixth Magnitude, 
or such as can be seen with the naked eye. These Maps, placed on a ten-inch cube, 
will support the place of a Celestial Globe, and will be found exceeding useful in 
Schools, 

SIX MAPS OF THE WORLD, 

on the same projection, price 81 cents plain, and $1 25 eoloured. A few copies of 
these maps of the Terrestial Globe are printed without the names and places for the 
exercise of students in filling upthe same. Price 81 cents. 

In consequence of the very general approbation which has been bestowed on the 
Six Maps of the Stars, on the Gnomonic Projection, it has been determined to produce 
another set on the same plan, but of the extent of 24 inches by 24. TI his work 
will contain al! the stars in Piazzi’s Collection, and all the Nebulmw in Bode’s. The 
double Stars will be distinguished, as in smaller edition, by two dots following the re- 
ference. These Maps will have the Lines of Longitude and Latitude, as well as those 
of Right Ascension and Declination ; thus affording the means of determining, at once, 
the effect of Precession on any Star. , 

Published by Charles Knight, London ; and William Jackson, New York. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

The Journal of Education contains Essays on Education in general, and on the best 
modes of teaching particular branches of knowledge. . : 

It also contains detailed accounts of Universities, Colleges, and Schools, with re- 
marks on the changes that from time to me are made in the general plan of instruction 
and discipline in such institutions--remarks on any striking merits or defects in estab- 
| lishments for education, accompanying the description of their origin, constitution, and 
present state. Accounts of the general state of education in different countries, and 
| the means adopted for the diffusion of instruction and the maintenance of establishments 

for that purpose are also given. : 
In order to render the Journal complete, a portion 1s reserved for a variety of short 
| notices, which are not comprehended im the part already described. 
| Under the head of different countries, British and Foreign, are recorded short notices 
| of the progress or foundation of schools or colleges, or societies for the promotion of 
i knowledge, and in general such intelligence as comes under the description of news 
education, and is likely to interest and instruct all classes of readers. 

Nos. | to 9 published, $1 50 each. 

Published by Chas. Knight, London; and William Jackson, New York. 
THE GAME OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Consisting of Five sets of Cards, with questions and answers, for the instruction of 
Youth of both sexes—and comprising music—History—Productions of the Earth— 
| Miscellaneous—and Miscellaneous for young Persons,—neatly done up in a box, price 
| $3,00. 
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